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A NORTH DERBYSHIRE MOOR 


BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY, M.P. 


Ir may well be considered a somewhat rash, as it is a decidedly 

difficult, task to attempt to deal with a subject such as grouse- 

shooting, when it has been so fully and ably described by many 

experienced sportsmen, such as Lord Walsingham, Mr. A. Stuart- 

Wortley, and others, who have added invaluable contributions 

to our sporting literature by their well-considered views and 
NO. I. VOL. I. . B 
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suggestions in this branch of sport, in the ‘ Shooting’ volumes of 
the ‘Badminton Library’ and the ‘Fur and Feather’ series, as 
well as through the medium of many magazines. 

But, as an almost invariable rule, the scenes selected by pre- 
vious writers on grouse-shooting have been either amongst the 
higher and larger Yorkshire moors or in Scotland. I shall there- 
fore venture to add something about moors which may perhaps be 
considered to possess a special interest as being amongst the most 
southern that are to be found in England ; where a smaller area 
has to be shot over; where conditions are altogether different 
from those which obtain on the wilder and more extensive moors 
of the far north ; where even the question of light—a very impor- 
tant one in grouse-driving—enters largely into one’s speculations 
in the early morning, when one is wondering if the weather is 
likely to prove favourable for the day’s shooting. Let us take, 
then, as our selected ground one of the North Derbyshire moors, 
so close to Yorkshire as to render it uncertain at times in which 
county we may for the moment be. Let us suppose that the 
time of year is somewhere about the last week in August ; let 
it be a fair grouse season, and the day a clear one, with a light 
breeze blowing across the principal drives ; and, with these points 
decided on, let us see what class of moor and what nature of hill 
and low-lying land they are upon which it is proposed to create 
the drives of our fancy. 

First of all, what shall be the scene of one of our imagined 
drives? Shall it be laid on a great stretch of moor some four 
miles long by two broad—an expanse broken by numerous small 
valleys running as a rule diagonally across it, and fringed as to 
its burns and swampy patches with dwarf willows and small 
rowan trees, while on one side it is guarded by the huge broken 
rock formation which there begins the almost sheer descent into the 
lovely Derbyshire Dales many hundred feet below? Sucha scene 
certainly appears promising, so let us select it. I have said that 
there are some four miles to be driven over, but it should be un- 
derstood that not all this expanse is to be taken as being included 
in the absolute drive. For behind the line of batteries there is a 
half-mile of ground which is utilised, in conjunction with another 
moor, for the return drive, and also the ‘far end’ is ‘ walked in’ 
‘by the drivers early in the morning before the actual shooting 
begins; so that in reality it is about 2} miles that has to be 
considered as regards the length of the drive; while the breadth 
varies from a mile to considerably less, the batteries command- 


ing a front of some 550 yards. On the question of what should 
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be the distance between the batteries I shall venture to say some- 
thing later on. 

The reader will, I trust, understand that the general lie of 
the land is somewhat as in the accompanying rough sketch, the 
general fall of the moor being towards the burn or ‘ brook.’ 

Now let us, the signal being given, start the drivers, the six 
guns having taken their places. Personally, I prefer only five 
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guns, the object of the day being amusement and enjoyment, 
not solely the attempt to make a huge bag; but this particular 
moor, from its size, requires six, and therefore six let it be. The 
drive having fairly begun, let us see how the birds can best 
be induced to travel over the 2} miles in the direction of the 
batteries, and then over the butts themselves. For that is a 
long distance to keep grouse straight, especially if there be any- 
thing of a strong cross wind. In the present instance we have 
imagined a light cross breeze, and this brings me to what is 
perhaps the most important point in all grouse-driving manage- 
ment, viz., the science of ‘flanking.’ How few owners of moors, 
and how still fewer keepers, really understand anything about it ! 
and yet on this depends—far more than on the actual driving— 
the success of a day’s shooting. 

Thus in the case about which I am now writing, supposing 
the wind to come from the direction of the high cliffs on the 
right of the batteries (see sketch), it is necessary to place flankers 
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well forward along the line of the brook, at intervals, at first of 
some 400 yards, which, at a later stage of the drive, narrows to 150 
or less. For though the habit of the birds is, as a rule, to swing 
round under the undulations of the moor upwards again towards 
some much-prized feeding-ground to the right hand of the line of 
batteries, still they must be ‘ held up’ and prevented from breaking 
away off the drive altogether. 

This equally applies to the cliff edge on the other side of the 
drive, though in not such a great degree, as the line of rock 
seems to act largely as a mark for their flight. But to prevent 
their just dipping under it, flankers are very necessary there as well. 
And now, what colour should the flags of drivers and flankers 
be? From my own experience I think the drivers should have 
white flags; the right- and left-hand men red ones, while the 
head-driver should wave proudly a distinctive mark of sovereignty 
such as a union jack. The flankers’ flags should be a brilliant 
orange, which shows bravely, while new at any rate. If the head- 
keeper can induce the flankers to keep their flags furled, and 
to lie down when no grouse are trying to break out, then he will 
have done a great thing, and his efforts will particularly deserve 
success. 

But time is getting on, and the birds in this drive of our 
fancy should be beginning to move. Indeed, in the far distance : 
the guns can see the flags of some of the drivers appearing over 
the small knolls and disappearing again as they dip into the 
hollows of the moor. See how well the intervals between the 
men are preserved, and in how true a crescent form ‘the line 
advances, with the flanks not too far forward, but still sufficiently 
so to keep erratic grouse from breaking out! Very soon now the 
first shot will be fired, and I will defy anyone who really is keen 
about shooting, however experienced a hand he may be, not to 
feel a certain tremor of almost nervous anticipation thrill through 
him as he looks round his battery to note if everything is right 
and in order—his loader ready and alert, his dog lying quietly in 
the proper corner—and then turns to the front to see coming 
towards him a pack of fifty or more grouse. It is indeed a 
moment of delightful uncertainty. For uo one can really be sure 
till the first few shots have been fired whether he is as ‘fit’ as he 
should be, and whether he will shoot up to whatever level of 
excellence he may usually attain. In the present instance I will 
suppose that the battery in which we take our immediate interest 
is No. 5—that is, the left-hand battery but one. There is between 
butts No. 6 and No. 5 a slight depression in the ground, running 
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from just in front of No. 6 to well behind No. 5; and grouse 
are very fond, especially at the beginning of this particular 
drive, of coming rather up the hill from the left of the line of 
batteries and then sweeping in front of No. 6 down the hollow 
alluded to, and so across and behind our No. 5 butt. This is 
obviously a somewhat uncanny and irregular way for them to 
come, but at the same time it is a very pretty and a very killing 
one. For they are heavily fusilladed by the left-hand gun, and 
then as they swing behind No. 5 battery the shooter there has the 
chance of getting all his guns off into the pack as they sail past. 
That is what we will suppose occurs now, and let us hope that 
our friend ‘ No. 5’ does his duty by the grouse who come speeding 
by with their wings strangely still, and deceptively swift in their 
flight. By this time, however, the moor, which looked so quiet only 
ten minutes ago, has grown full of life. You can see small lots 
of grouse coming on in front of the drivers, many of them settling 
again some way from the batteries; you can see, too, that there 
are birds trying to break away over the flankers, for there is much 
agitation going on amongst the flag-bearers, and hoarse shouts 
from some of the more excitable ones come faintly to the guns. 
Also it seems that at least one or two lots of grouse have, in spite 
of much persuasion, declined altogether to be driven, and have 
gone triumphantly back, straight over the drivers. But no matter, 
there are plenty of birds which do come boldly forward, and from 
every butt you can mark the frequent faint puffs which tell of 
nitro-powders, or the heavier roll of smoke which comes from the 
older black powder. 

The grouse are in proper spirits to-day, and instead of coming, 
as they often do, in great masses, are more disposed to present 
themselves in small batches, or singly. Thus steadier execution 
is possible, and the end of this drive is more likely to be satisfactory, 
not only because of the numbers killed, but also for the reason 
that the less flurried the shooting the fewer there are of maimed 
and wounded birds. 

But how has our gun in No. 5 been getting on? You will 
remember that the first lot of grouse which he had to deal with 
came slantingwise from the left to him; since then not so many 
have taken quite the same flight, the majority topping the slight 
rise of ground a hundred yards in front of the battery and flying 
nearly straight for it. These have received heavy punishment, 
and a steady average has been accounted for. The end of the 
drive is, however, now approaching. The grouse which have 
settled just over the little ridge in front of the batteries are now 
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getting up and swinging over the guns at all sorts of odd angles. 
No. 5 is fortunate, for this is a butt to which many of these 
scattered birds always come, the general fall of the ground helping 
in this direction the flight of those grouse which attempt to 
escape over the flanks of the line, but which are ‘held in’ by the 
flankers sufficiently to be within shot of the outside guns. Of 
these seven or eight are secured in our battery, which, added to 
those already killed, make up a total of some thirty-five or forty 
grouse for our particular battery in this drive. Let us hope that 
the others have been as fortunate, and then a good beginning to 
the day’s sport has indeed been secured. 

There is now the work of ‘picking up’ to get on with. 
The keepers and dogs, who have during the drive been lying down 
some 300 yards behind the guns, come to the batteries to which 
they have been told off, probably bringing with them some birds 
that they have been able to mark down as dead, but that have 
‘carried on’ far beyond the line of the butts. 

And here let me say that everyone who has charge of a drive 
should arrange that anyone shooting who is not fortunate enough 
to have a dog of his own should have a ‘picking-up’ keeper 
attached to him ; so that equality and fairness may thus be pre- 
served, and the annoying spectacle of one man ranging round his 
battery with three or four dogs in attendance, while the next gun 
has no dog to help him at all, may not be witnessed. By attend- 
ing to this, and taking care that the dogs are equally distributed 
between the batteries, a good deal of friction may be avoided, 
and, furthermore, the process of ‘ picking up’ will be considerably 
quickened, and valuable time saved. 

This particular ‘ pick-up’ is by now nearly over, and prepara- 
tions are being made for going on to the next set of butts. Here, | 
therefore, with every good wish for their further success, let us 
leave our shooting friends, and see if there be not another drive 
which is deserving of a passing notice, not only on account of 
its sporting value, but also because of the peculiarity and wild 
beauty of the scenery amongst which it takes place. 

Imagine a long curving valley, very deep, with huge masses 
of boulders strewn all over it, especially on one side of the burn, 
which runs down its centre: frowning walls of rock bounding 
it on one side—walls which rise sheerly some 200 feet above 
the topmost edge of the comparatively level ground, and are 
500 to 600 feet above the burn, to which the moor slopes 
sharply down. On the other side of the burn the scattered rocks 
are not so frequent, and the heather is less rank than amongst the 
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rock ledges and far rougher ground on the east side. On the west 
side the moor stretches steadily upwards towards the highest 
peak in this part of the country, a peak shaped like the stem and 
ram of an ironclad, while below it again is another crest of rock 
considerably lower in altitude. 

It is here that the scene of our second drive is laid. In this 
the batteries reach from just below the lower of the two hill 
points down to the knoll of heather above the burn edge ; and as 
the breadth of the batteries’ front is somewhat limited owing 
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to the nature of the ground, the whole available driving area 
in this part of the corrie being only about 400 yards broad, 
the distance between the butts is not more than forty to forty- 
five yards; the highest gun, in this case the right-hand one, 
being considerably above the others, in fact able to look down 
almost directly into the left-hand battery. Five guns are all there 
is room for here. 

And now let me explain why I have chosen—at the risk of 
being thought tiresomely reiterative —to describe again so carefully 
the nature of the ground where this drive is to take place. It is 
because here the whole success of the undertaking depends on 
proper flanking. 

If the appended diagram is carefully examined, it will be seen 
that the grouse must be kept by flankers from either swinging 
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upwards between the two high rock points, or from crossing the 
burn before reaching the line of batteries. In either case were 
they to effect their object they would be far out of the reach of 
the guns. ; 

But by carefully flanking the drive some distance on the 
other side of the brook, and by placing a few men (these must be 
wary and experienced in the ways of grouse) along the high land 
to the right of the batteries, the birds can easily be induced so to 
modify their flight as to swing downwards towards the brook, and 
then in a semicircle upwards and over the guns, to whom they 
are not plainly visible till they have cleared a low heather bank 
about fifty yards from the line of butts. In this manner they 
present what are perhaps the most sporting of all shots—namely, 
fast, curling, and in this instance, somewhat high, ones. 

With this brief description of the main outlines of the nature 
of the ground where our second drive is supposed to take place, I 
shall conclude my remarks on drives themselves, and shall now 
offer an observation or two on their general management. 

I have insisted on the necessity of careful and well-thought- 
out flanking. It is in my opinion perhaps the most essential 
point for a head-keeper to study. Should he have thoroughly 
grasped this, he can nearly always put his grouse over the guns 
successfully, providing an absolutely adverse gale is not blowing. 

In return for this, those who are shooting cannot be too 
strongly urged to study the safety of the keepers and drivers by not 
firing at single birds coming low and directly from the approaching 
line when the beat is nearing its completion. Very often there 
‘are a large number of grouse which have settled some hundred | 
or two hundred yards from the batteries, and these come on when 
the circle of drivers is narrowing towards the butts. Often and 
often have I seen men shoot apparently straight at a driver who 
“was not more than sixty or seventy yards off; and, in fact, I have 
not seldom observed the shot take some effect on him. If men 
‘would only wait till the grouse is either over the battery, or has 
gone past it, then all this danger would be obviated. For though 
Derbyshire hillmen are very hard, still they are not impervious to 
shot, whatever they may be to weather. 

And while on the subject of dangerous shots, let me revert for 
a minute to the much-argued subject of what should be the dis- 
tance bétween butts or batteries. 

I am aware that in a recently published description of certain 
moors it was suggested that from twenty-five to thirty-five yards 
was a sufficient interval to have between the batteries. From this I 
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entirely dissent. Of course there may be, and probably are, drives 
on every moor in which the space for the battery front is of 
necessity much restricted, and so there must be a smaller number 
of yards between the butts. This cannot perhaps be helped. 
But as a general rule I am strongly of opinion that owners of 
moors nowadays are far too anxious to kill a very big bag, and 
therefore put eight or nine batteries where in reality there should 
only be five or six; thereby, to my thinking, not only adding 
largely to the danger of the sport, but also taking away from it 
much of its pleasure and charm. 

For with a space of only some twenty-five or thirty yards 
dividing one butt from the other, it must of course happen time 
after time that the same grouse is shot at and hit by two of 
the sportsmen, and when a pack of grouse passes between guns 
thus situated, it becomes a matter of considerable doubt whose 
birds they may be which are falling round the batteries. The 
question of the ‘claim,’ when a drive such as this is over, is often 
a very heated affair, and one which in no way adds to the delight 


of a day’s grouse driving. 


No, I cannot subscribe to the doctrine of closely packed 


’ batteries, and seventy to eighty yards is amply near enough for 


one butt to be to another. In fact, I myself prefer ninety yards 


and a false battery between—with a man who knows his business 


in it, and, by means of a flag skilfully used, turns grouse, coming 
either singly or in lots, towards the batteries on either side of 
him. 

By this means the guns can shoot in comfort and without 
‘crowding’ or jealousy; they can pick up their own birds, and 
enjoy their sport. Whereas a line of nine or ten guns means 
very often a general ‘hustle’ after the drive is over, and not one 
half the pleasure which would have been derived if only five or 
six guns had been shooting, with the batteries farther apart. But, 
above all, whether ninety or thirty yards separate the guns, let 
there be no excuse allowed to anyone for firing a risky shot, either 
down the battery line or in the direction of the drivers. 

I have now dealt, very briefly, with a description of a couple 
of drives in North Derbyshire, one over a long, large, flattish moor, 
the other on a smaller, far wilder, and more picturesque stretch 
of ground. On the former, double the number of grouse will 
probably be killed to that which will succumb on the latter. But, 
nevertheless, I am not at all sure that the second is not a more 
enjoyable drive than the first one; for birds will come over the 
guns at more difficult angles, ‘ knife-edging’ themselves if there 
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be any wind, and also flying higher, while the far greater beauty 
of the scenery adds wondrously to the charm of the shooting. 
But there is yet one more phase of Derbyshire grouse- 


a 


THE KEEPERS 


shooting which deserves a word of notice, and that is when an 
‘ off-day’ is taken among the scattered woods and plantations 
round the moor edges, where not only do grouse live, but where 
also the blackgame still have their habitation, and, to me at least, 
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this is indeed always a day’s shooting which contains most of 
the elements constituting real sport. For, apart from the satis- 
faction and pleasure which arise from the fact that there is the 


THE HEAD-KEEPER 


delightful uncertainty 
whether it is a small 
lot of grouse that will 
come to one, or an old 
blackcock, or a covey 
of moor-edge partridges, 
or perhaps only a 
humble rabbit, there is 
the beauty of the sur- 
roundings to make one 
feel thoroughly content. 
The scattered masses of 
larch, Scotch fir, and 
pines of various kinds, 
the oaks — stunted 
somewhat by the bleak 
winds which sweep over 
this high ground—the 
willows and the rowans, 
all combine togetiner to 
form a very perfect 
scene for the shooting 
picture. It is one, in- 
deed, which takes the 
writer back to early 
days by Tayside, to 
‘low ground’ days in 
Perthshire, ideal as re- 
gards both sport and 
scenery. 

It is true that in 
Derbyshire there are no 


giant capercailzie to come forward swiftly and silently through 
the fir woods, nor any roe—a fact as regards the latter for which 
the gunner should be thankful, for I am not acquainted with a 
more unsatisfactory and disagreeable task than that of killing roe 
with a shot-gun. But nevertheless shooting over ground such 
as this constitutes,in my own private opinion, as enjoyable a 
day’s true sport as can be had south of the Tweed. 

For remember this is all taking place within three and a 
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quarter hours of busy London: and on at least two sides of these 
moors lie huge manufacturing towns, the smoke of which is at 
times, from a sporting point of view at least, in too great evi- 
dence ; and this perhaps makes the possibility of such ‘mixed’ 
bags—for you may add snipe and plover to the varieties of game 
before mentioned—still more remarkable, and therefore all the 
more keenly appreciated. 

And now what about the men who are instrumental in bringing 
to a successful issue shooting days such as these—the keepers, 
‘tenters’ and drivers? It is a wild high country, in winter 
terribly bleak, where perhaps the snow drifts are as deep and 
dangerous as anywhere in England. The keepers must be strong 
hardy men, ready to take the chances of either rough customers 
or rough weather, and be- 
yond doubt on the moor 
of which I am writing ~ 
they fairly meet the re- 
quirements of the case. 
I have seen one of them, 

a man of full seventy 
years of age, ‘ use his 
hands’ as lightly and 
successfully as any young 
man of twenty could have 
done. But the inhabi- 
tants of this part of North 
Derbyshire are, with very 
few exceptions, all sports- 
men at heart, and are 
keen to assist and not 
to obstruct legitimate 
sport. Thg drivers have, 
many of them, been em- 
ployed for years, six 
weeks being the period 
for which they are taken 
on; and as for ‘Adam,’ he 
has been head-driver for 
twenty years or more. I 
am afraid that Mr. Hawke and his Anti-Gambling League have 
not been altogether appreciated in the way they would wish by the 
hillmen in Derbyshire ; for when a year or two ago I asked the 
drivers what they were going to do with an extra day’s pay which 
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I gave them for a ‘record’ bag, a result which came about a good 
deal owing to their careful and steady driving, they with one voice 
replied, ‘We'll go to t’ Leger wi’ it.’ That race was to take 
place in the following week, and they did go. 

But in this world things cannot always go right ; and amongst 
the difficulties which occasionally spring up during a day’s shooting 
in these parts there is the horrible nuisance of sudden fog. Of 
course on every moor, especially those on very high ground, the 
chance of fog coming on unexpectedly and swiftly always exists ; 
but in this part of England the catastrophe—for it is fatal to a 
day’s grouse-driving-—often arises not so much from the ordinary 
causes as from a slight change in the wind bringing up from the 
chimneys of the big manufactories dense masses of leaden-coloured 
smoke, which in a heavy atmosphere effectually puts an end to 
the day’s sport, and forms a sad finish to a cheerful beginning. 

This is a serious drawback, but it cannot be helped; and per- 
haps such an occasional hindrance only enhances the charm of a 
day’s grouse-driving when everything has gone right, and those 
who have been shooting can, when the last drive is over, fairly 
acknowledge that there is still the best of sport to be obtained 
amongst the moors and hills of North Derbyshire. 


THE GAME CART 
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MY FELLOW-POACHER 


BY W. E. NORRIS 


His name was Jeremiah Bartlett; but I believe we had been 
acquaintances, not to say intimate friends, for a considerable 
length of time before I learned, or cared to inquire, what his 
patronymic might be. On the occasion of our first introduction 
to one another (which was of an informal character, and took 
place without the intervention of any third person) he told me 
that he was Jerry, and I responded, with proper dignity, that I 
was Master George: that seemed to us to meet adequately the 
demands of the case. I remember thinking at the time that it 
was necessary to be a little bit dignified; for he was quite a 
common, and even a ragged little boy, whereas I was the grandson 
of Sir George Ringwood, who owned the whole parish, including 
the woods where our encounter occurred ; moreover, he was taller, 
stronger and evidently older than I. As a matter of fact, he was 
probably my senior by not much more than a year; but that 
means a good deal when one’s own years can be counted up 
without need for using the fingers of both hands to assist calcula- 
tion. For the rest, I must say that Jerry was the last person in 
the world to give himself airs on any score, and although he knew 
such a vast number of things of which I was at that time pro- 
foundly ignorant, he had a fashion of imparting his knowledge 
which conveyed no wounding sense of inferiority to the disciple. 
How can I hope to enlist the sympathies of right-thinking 
readers on his behalf when I confess that that knowledge con- 
sisted not only of a singular familiarity with the ways and 
characteristics of all woodland creatures, but of every illicit method 
that can be employed for their destruction? Perhaps one might 
as reasonably assert at once (what indeed happens to be the truth) 


that Jerry loved birds, beasts and fishes as well as he understood 
NO. I. VOL. I. c 
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them. He took an odd way of showing his love, it may be said ; 
but really these are cosas de Espaia, and it is useless to dilate upon 
them. There are sportsmen who are devoid of poaching instincts ; 
there are, as we all know, poa¢hers who are no sportsmen: added 
to which, human nature is notoriously made up of inconsistencies. 
At any rate, a lonely little soul, such as I then was, spending his 
holidays in a great deserted house with a far more lonely old man, 
who never thought of asking how his grandson amused himself, 
may be pardoned for having welcomed with joy the companionship 
which a chance meeting brought to him, and which proved in the 
sequel productive of many blissful and breathlessly exciting ex- 
periences. 

I do not, of course, mean to say that Jerry then and there 
proceeded to instruct me in the art of setting a wire or taught me 
where to search for partridges’ eggs—swift though the develop- 
ment of a boy’s friendship is, he cannot, if engaged in certain 
practices, neglect some measures of precaution at the outset—but 
we entered into brisk conversation, we passed a whole summer 
afternoon together, and in the course of our devious wanderings 
through the coverts he showed me quite casually a multitude of 
things which I had never seen in my life before. Then we agreed 
to meet again on the morrow, and then—very soon—I was ad- 
mitted into Jerry’s entire confidence. This handsome, dark- 
complexioned boy, with his large, rather melancholy brown eyes, 
his slim figure and his small, strong hands, had something of the 
appearance of a gipsy, and it is just possible that he may have 
had a strain of gipsy blood in his veins; though his father was a 
tenant farmer and his mother, I believe, had come from the same | 
class. But-in the far west of England dark complexions are 
common enough; there were plenty of boys in the village whose 
hair was as black as Jerry’s, though none, I should think, with 
hands quite like his, and certainly none who shared his taste for 
solitary rambling. A few, so he afterwards told me, were inter- 
mittent poachers; but he spoke of them with contempt as sorry 
bunglers at the game, and he did not care to associate with them. 

Again and again I have seen Jerry catch a hare in his hand; 
but I was never able to accomplish that feat myself, nor can I 
even now explain how it was done. Everybody knows that a 
hare, crouching in her form, will allow you to approach quite close 
to her; but to stoop and seize her is another affair. Jerry would 
do this, and, stretching her across his knee, would break her neck, 
so that she was dead in an instant. I have also seen him secure 
pheasants by slipping a noose, suspended at the end of a long 
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wand, over the birds’ heads; while in the art of tickling trout he 
was a past master. I suppose that in poaching, as in everything 
else, there is a certain inborn aptitude and capacity which can 
never be taught even to the most painstaking pupil; and, in spite 
of the very great enjoyment which I derived from Jerry’s society, 
and the partial dexterity which I acquired under his tuition, he 
remained far above reach of rivalry, so far as I was concerned. 
Yet I did learn a good deal from him, and, what is more, I 
derived pecuniary profit from my accomplishments; for if Jerry 
was no better than a thief in the eyes of magistrates, juries and 
judges, he was as honest as the day in his dealings with a con- 
federate, and out of every five shillings that he made, half-a-crown 
duly found its way into my pocket. I do not know (though I 
may have had suspicions) who took the game off his hands. He 
opined, and I dare say he was right, that I had better not know. 
Apparently, however, there was no difficulty about obtaining a 
market. A considerable proportion of our ill-gotten gains was 
expended in the purchase of ferrets, with which animals I re- 
member that we were singularly unlucky, losing many through 
various accidents ; most of the balance was laid out on sweets and 
ginger-pop, delicacies of which we were both inordinately fond ; 
and I have since thought that the donations which Roundell, the 
head-keeper, was not too proud to accept from time to time at my 
hands ought to have been classed under the head of hush-money. 
But I did not think so at the time: such a view would have spoilt 
the fun and excitement of the whole thing. There was a piquancy 
about poaching one’s own preserves (for in a certain sense I might 
regard my grandfather’s preserves as being my own) which would 
have been obviously lacking if one had done so with the connivance 
of one’s own paid servant. As a matter of fact, Roundell was 
probably neither a good keeper nor a strictly honest one; he had 
little encouragement to be either, seeing that he was in the service 
of a gentleman who had never cared for shooting, very seldom 
entertained guests, and only insisted that there should always be 
foxes in his coverts when the hounds drew them. Still, the keeper 
went his rounds, and we knew very well what they were, and we 


avoided him with infinite precautions and subtlety. 


For the rest, our depredations extended to neighbouring 
properties, and on many a cold, clear winter’s night have I crept 
noiselessly in Jerry’s wake through the undergrowth in Lord 
Sedgmoor’s woods, while those who should have been on the 
watch were comfortably asleep or toasting their toes before the 
fire in the village public-house. I came and went exactly as I 
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pleased ; there was no nurse or other domestic in authority to 
look after me, and I knew (doubtless some of the young footmen 
at Morden Court knew also) how to effect an entrance through a 
certain scullery window without making any noise about it. The | 
stairs, up which I had to make my way, bare-footed, to reach my 
bedroom, used to creak horribly; but no remark was ever made 
upon the subject. In that great, empty house the ancient timbers 
were bound to creak, with or without discoverable cause, and as 
my grandfather did not believe in ghosts, whereas the servants 
believed most strongly in them, investigations were not attempted. 
My grandfather, whom I sometimes saw in the middle of the day 
and always for a few minutes at dessert in the evening, had in- 
variably the same greeting for'me. ‘Well, my boy, and what 
have you been about?’ He did not listen to my reply, which 
indeed, in order to be truthful, would have had to be lengthy, as 
well as rather startling. He was a silent, absent-minded old 
man, of whom I was afraid, although I had no particular reason 
to be afraid of him; I doubt whether he had any definite ideas 
about me, except that I was an orphan, that I was the child of 
his dead second son, and that I had to spend my holidays some- 
where. He was not upon good terms with my uncle Charles, his 
eldest son, who never came to Morden in those days. 

Well, it is not everybody who has the gift of thus finding his 
own company all-sufficient, and what would have become of me 
during my long, irresponsible vacations without Jerry Bartlett I 
cannot imagine. But Jerry suited me to perfection. Not only 
was he my master as regarded woodcraft, but upon every other 
subject under the sun he willingly owned himself my slave, and I 
believe I rewarded his modesty by patronising him without mercy. 
He had a very receptive mind. He loved reading and eagerly 
devoured the books which I lent him—especially those relating 
to adventure ; he listened in open-mouthed admiration to my 
accounts of the valiant deeds that I had performed at school, and 
when we exchanged vows of eternal friendship, cementing them 
(by the aid of a penknife) with our blood, it was clearly under- 
stood between us that our relations must be rather those of 
knight and squire thai of two equals. 

The harmony of our relations, after remaining uninterrupted 
for upwards of eighteen months and surviving periods of separa- 
tion which at our age must have seemed very long indeed, was 
disturbed at last in the ancient, time-honoured fashion. Her 
name was Nancy Gibbons. If she was not the loveliest and 
most bewitching of her sex (and, looking back from my present 
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standpoint of calm impartiality, I feel sure that it would be an 
exaggeration to speak of her in such terms), that did not prevent 
us from thinking her so, nor her from treating us as Providence 
appears to have decreed that every girl or woman shall treat a 
couple of simultaneous admirers. It was on a certain still, moist 
night of January that the Ewig-Weibliche descended upon its 
inevitable mission of discord into two hitherto harmless little 
lives. The appropriateness of the adjective will doubtless be dis- 
puted when I add that the occupation upon which we were 
engaged at the moment was the shooting of roosting pheasants 
by alternate shots from an old muzzle-loader, filched by Jerry 
from his father’s lumber-room. I quite admit that that was a 
very vile thing to do, and that we ought to have been whipped for 
it; yet the moral guilt involved in such poaching as ours was not, 
I venture to think, excessive, while our small souls, had they 
been laid bare, would at least have been found free of envy, 
hatred, malice and uncharitableness. The above pleasing emo- 
tions were stirred up within us very soon, I suppose, after the 
apparition of a bare-headed, laughing girl, advancing through the 
misty moonlight, caused us to shrink together and draw in our 
breath apprehensively. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘ you are naughty boys!’ 

She was evidently a year or two older than either of us; she 
had an abundance of curly brown locks, her eyes were bright and 
merry and her teeth singularly white; I well remember that 
my budding acquaintance with Ovid and the classical dictionary 
enabled me to compare her to a wood-nymph or dryad. We 
began, I believe, by assuming an attitude of surly defiance; but 
that sort of thing could not be kept up. She knew who we were 
and what we had been about; she called us by our names, forced 
us to exhibit the contents of our bag, and was presently kind 
enough to say that she would not betray us that time. Only we 
were to understand that, if she consented to do violence to her 
conscience by telling no tales, we must comply with her con- 
ditions—which were, firstly, that she should be allowed a 
pecuniary share of the spoil, and, secondly, that (like Dionysius, 
tyrant of Syracuse, upon a celebrated occasion) she should be 
admitted as a third party into our unholy alliance. Where I 
found the precocious impudence to propose that this treaty should 
be sealed there and then with a kiss I cannot imagine; but I did 
make that bold suggestion, and Nancy replied, with smiling con- 


descension, that, as we were such very little fellows, she really 
didn’t mind, 


‘WELL, SAID SHE, ‘YOU ARE NAUGHTY Boys’ 
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Thus we became her slaves, while she became our confederate; 
and from that day forth neither Jerry nor I derived one penny of 
personal profit from the sale of what did not belong to us. In, 
truth, we had never cared very greatly for those shillings and ' 
half-crowns. If we learned to value them now, it was because © 
dear Nancy had a pronounced taste for ribbons and cheap, 
gewgaws, and because each of us, in handing her over the whole, 
instead of the half, of his moiety, flattered himself that he was 
stealing a march upon the other. These divisions did not, of 
course, take place when we three met by day or by night in the 
woods; she was clever enough to arrange separate trysts, and 
clever enough (though perhaps that did not imply any vast degree 
of talent) to hoodwink the pair of us. As far as I can recollect, 
we asked her no questions as to her origin or abode—who would 
think of putting a goddess into the witness-box ?—and I hardly 
know how or when it was that I discovered her to be the orphan 
niece of Lord Sedgmoor’s keeper, who had somewhat reluctantly 
provided her with a home. All that was of importance was that 
she was able to give us certain valuable pieces of information as 
to her uncle’s whereabouts, that the snaring of game was a pur- 
suit which enlisted her sympathies, and—last, not least—that she 
liked me a great deal better than she did Jerry. 

So, at all events, I had her own authority for stating, and a 
great shock it was to me, when at length I was provoked into 
openly making that statement, to be told that my former friend 
was authorised by her to make a directly contrary assertion. 
Alas! he was only my former friend by that time. The coolness 
which had sprung up between us immediately after Nancy’s 
advent was ripening fast into enmity ; and what could I do, when 
the low fellow dared to insult me thus, but respond, with energy 
and promptitude, ‘ You lie!’ 

Jerry pulled off his jacket, and cast it down upon the grassy 
glade of the woods where we were standing. ‘Come on!” said 
he, setting his teeth. 

Well, it was a very pretty fight; and, upon my word and 
honour as a respectable, middle-aged man, I am not at all con- 
vinced that I should not have licked him if I had been allowed 
to persevere to the bitter end; though I must admit that he was 
getting rather the best of it when Nancy emerged from a neigh- 
bouring thicket and separated us. She said we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves; she forced us to shake hands, to compose 
our quarrel—the cause of which she declared that she could not 
guess—and to promise that it should not be renewed. Afterwards 
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we really did make friends, mingling our moans, avowing our 
common sorrow, and agreeing, like knights of old, that, since we 
could not both wed the fair lady, the one who should ultimately 
win her favour by doughty deeds should be adjudged the victor. 
But although we loyally did our best to act in the spirit of this 
compact, the difficulties of observing it were obvious and _ well- 
nigh insuperable. For instance, I could not help pointing out to 
Jerry that my social position gave me advantages to which he 
could scarcely venture to-lay claim; while he replied, courteously 
but firmly, that Nancy belonged to his class, not to mine. 
Probably we should have fallen out again, had not the end of 
the holidays constrained me to leave him in possession of the 
field. I took back to school with me, by way of consolation, a 
lock of Nancy’s brown hair, together with the memory of her 
parting words, which were of a nature to encourage the most 
sanguine convictions. She said, however, that she was quite sure 
I should forget her long before she forgot me. 

How long or after what fashion pretty Nancy Gibbons may 
have remembered me I cannot pretend to say; but it would 
indeed have been something like a miracle if my callow adora- 
tion for her had survived through the many years which were 
destined to elapse ere I revisited the once familiar coverts of 
Morden Court. My grandfather’s death, and the succession to 
the property of Uncle Charles, who felt himself under no obliga- 
tion to look after me, put an end for ever to those pleasant 
holiday ramblings and unlawful raids ; and it was not until I was 
a young undergraduate at Oxford that I was invited by my 
relative to go down to the old place for a week’s shooting. 

It is not at the age of two-and-twenty, when no danger seems: 
quite so terrible as that of being laughed at, that one is likely to 
confess the follies of childhood, nor was I then disposed to take a 
lenient view of so grave an offence as a breach of the game laws. 
Still, I did contrive to ask after my comrade of former years, and - 
on the morning after my arrival he came up to the house to 
see me. In appearance he was scarcely altered, notwithstanding 
the imposing stature to which he had attained ; indeed, I should 
have recognised him anywhere, and I told him so. He laughed 
a little in an embarrassed way, twirled his cap between his 
slim, brown fingers, glanced shyly at me, and said, ‘Would you, 
sir?’ 

It was probably my fault rather than his own that he remained 
awkward and ill at ease throughout our interview. I tried to be 
friendly, and only succeeded, I dare say, in being offensively 
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affable. Anything like a renewal of our intimacy seemed to be 
out of the question, especially as I entertained somewhat absurd 
scruples about inquiring whether he still knew the tracks of every 
hare in the neighbourhood and had as keen an eye as of old for 
the discovery of partridges’ eggs. However, I made some jesting 
allusion to the fair Nancy which brought a flush to his dusky 
cheek ; and I gathered from his murmured reply that he remained 
faithful to the Dulcinea for whose sake I was no longer in the 
least inclined to challenge him to deadly combat. 

‘Oh, young Bartlett?’ my uncle said, in answer to some 
question which I found an opportunity of putting in the course 
of the day. ‘I don’t know much about him, but I’m afraid he’s 
no good. A useless, loafing sort of fellow, by all accounts. And 
it’s a nuisance, too; for his father is getting past work, and I 
suppose I shall have to let them renew their lease. There’s 
plenty of sympathy for farmers in these days, but deuced little fér 
the poor landlord, upon whom, after all, the loss is bound to fall. 
You have a little money of your own, I believe, and somebody 
told me you had a fancy for agriculture. Well, if you'll be 
advised by me, you'll put your money into any mortal thing— 
South American securities, or worked-out gold mines, or what 
you please—sooner than that.’ 

I did not invest my modest patrimony or employ such small 
talents as heaven has been pleased to vouchsafe to me in the 
manner against which I was cautioned by my uncle. I thought 
myself uncommonly wide-awake at the time, and I now think 
that I have been uncommonly lucky ; although, after fifteen years 
of hard work in distant lands, I am very far from being a 
rich man. 

My personal fortunes, however, are but indirectly concerned 
with this little sketch. It is enough to say that, as soon as I had 
taken my degree, I carried out the intention which I had formed 
of emigrating, and that the best years of my life were over and 
done with before I was in a position to return to my own country. 
During my long absence I was, of course, forgotten, and, equally 
of course, I did not forget. That is the common fate of exiles, 
who, when all is said, are not so very much to be pitied, since 
they have always hopes and illusions, as well as memories, to 
cheer them up in moments of discouragement. Anyhow, if they 
will but come back with pockets tolerably well filled (so as not to 
alarm their relations), they are not unlikely to be remembered 
and welcomed ; and I had not been more than a fortnight in 
London, wondering what had become of everybody, and some- 
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what forlornly reconnoitring the waste places where everybody 
used to be, when I received a very cordial invitation from my 
uncle to visit him at what, in my secret heart, I still called 
‘home.’ 

I found Morden Court unchanged, and Uncle Charles not 
more so than the passage of time warranted. He was a stout, 
grey-headed old gentleman ; his children were grown up, married, 
out in the world; his wife and he, left to themselves in a house 
which they could not afford to fill with guests, were glad enough 
—or, at any rate, they said they were—to be enlivened for a while 
by the society of one whom they were pleased to call young. 
But they did not manage to make me feel young; they only 
managed (ah, how easy that is in dealing with the middle-aged !) 
to make me talk about the days of my youth ; and what could be 
more natural than that, in the expansiveness of after-dinner 
conversation, I should seek to entertain them with accounts of 
my early poaching adventures under the skilled guidance of Jerry 
Bartlett ? 

‘Bartlett!’ exclaimed my uncle. ‘God bless my soul! that 
must be my rascal of a tenant. Only what one might have 
expected of him, for the matter of that. Well, my dear fellow, I 
am sorry to tell you that your old friend has got himself into a 
tight place—the county gaol, in point of fact, where he is await- 
ing his trial on a charge of arson. Set fire to his premises in the 
most barefaced way, finding, I suppose, that it was a choice 
between that and bankruptcy. Sorry for his wife, who is a capable 
sort of woman; though, upon my word, I don’t know that she 
isn’t well rid of him. But for her, I should have had to turn him 
out long ago; for a worse farmer I never met with.’ . 

His wife, I presently learnt, was no other than my old flame 
Nancy. Uncle Charles spoke highly of her, and laughed at my 
aunt, who gave it as her opinion that Mrs. Bartlett was ‘too dressy 
for her station.’ 

‘The truth is,’ said he, with a wink, ‘that Mrs. Bartlett is a 
devilish handsome woman, and we know how charitable other 
women are apt to be to those who are blessed or cursed with good 
looks. There has been some gossip, I believe ; I shouldn’t wonder 
if she had amused herself a bit—and small blame toher! Precious 
poor fun it must have been for her to live with that long-legged, 
melancholy, useless husband of hers, and watch him letting things 
go from bad to worse every year! Rent?—oh yes, they have 
paid their rent hitherto—with remissions and reductions. But I 
suspect Bartlett was pretty near the end of his tether; so what 
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must the fool needs do but try to swindle the insurance company ! 
Hadn’t a word to say for himself when he was brought up before 
the magistrates, and I don’t suppose there will be any defence 
worth speaking of when he stands his trial on Thursday. Mean- 
while,’ added my uncle ruefully, ‘I’m rebuilding the premises, 
and I shall be very much surprised if the whole cost doesn’t have 
to be defrayed out of my pocket.’ 

This was indeed a sad tale, and the worst of it was that a fuller 
narration of particulars made it almost impossible for me to doubt 
that poor Jerry was guilty. That the conflagration had been 
the work of an incendiary seemed to be pretty certain; that the 
farmer alone had been about the place when it broke out had 
apparently been proved; and what gave the affair a very black 
look was that he had quite recently insured his belongings for 
their outside value. I did not gather that there was anything 
definite against his previous character ; but he passed, I was told, 
for being morose, eccentric and utterly inefficient as a farmer. 
Indeed, I well remembered that, in the old days, he had often 
spoken with distaste and disgust of the wearisome monotony of 
agriculture. 

Some days later I accompanied my uncle to the neighbouring 
assize-town where the trial was,to take place, and when the 
prisoner was brought into court I experienced one of those shocks 
which we all experience occasionally, and for which our looking- 
glasses ought to, but do not, prepare us. Poor old Jerry! Was 
it possible that that elderly, round-shouldered man, whose black 
hair and unkempt beard were so plentifully sprinkled with grey, 
could be the lithe, active lad for whom I had once beer no 
match either in wind or limb? Perhaps in that rank of life 
people age earlier than they do in ours, and perhaps I was less 
altered than he ; for as his lack-lustre eyes wandered vaguely round 
the building they met mine, and paused for a second, with a 
quick light of recognition in them. I nodded and smiled to him; 
but he dropped his eyelids at once and never looked again in my 
direction. 

The case for the prosecution, which occupied a long time, 
rested necessarily upon circumstantial evidence, but seemed to be 
tolerably conclusive against the prisoner. The upshot of it was 
that, on the day of the fire, he had taken very good care that the 
farmhouse should be deserted. The two domestic servants whom 
he employed had been given leave to attend a neighbouring fair ; 
Mrs. Bartlett had left at eleven o'clock to do shopping in the 
county town, it being understood that she would not return until 
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the evening; he himself had set out at an earlier hour, upon the 
pretext that he wished to atténd a sale of beasts some ten miles 
away, at which sale it was shown that he had never put in an 
appearance. On the other hand, several witnesses were called to 
swear that he had been seen lurking about his own premises 
between ten and eleven oclock; that was immediately before his 
wife had driven off in her gig. In the course of the afternoon 
clouds of smoke had been seen rising from his ricks, near to which 
a half-empty box of matches had subsequently been discovered ; 
a strong wind which was blowing at the time had caused the 
house to become ignited, and before the flames could be got 
under, the whole place had been burnt almost to the ground. 
There was some difference of opinion as to the precise moment at 
which the prisoner and his wife had appeared upon the scene 
of disaster; but it seemed to be clear that both had returned 
rather earlier than they had been expected. I gathered, from 
the line of cross-examination which the young gentleman who 
represented Jerry took up, that he wished to suggest collusion ; 
though how that, if established, would help the accused it was not 
easy to see. 

But when it came to the turn of this bewigged and self- 
confident young gentleman to state his client’s case, it appeared 
that he had a very much better defence than that to offer to the 
charge. It was no business of his, he said, to explain how the 
fire, which might have been caused by accident or by design, had 
originated ; all he had to show was that the prisoner could not 
possibly have had a hand in it, and this he would do without un- 
necessary waste of words and time. He then proceeded to call 
his first witness, a smart, impudent-looking youth in a loud check 
suit, who carried his left arm in a sling, and answered the questions 
put to him with a certain air of jaunty defiance. 

His name was Edward Smale—commonly called Ned. He 
was the son of a farmer; was well acquainted with Bartlett and 
his wife ; couldn’t say that he was upon the best of terms with 
the former ; as for the latter, it was always difficult, according to 
his experience, to tell where you were with a woman. Some 
discursive observations of his were here sternly checked by the 
judge, and he was ordered to confine himself to direct replies. 
The examining counsel had some trouble with him, owing to his 
loquacity ; but what he affirmed upon oath had the appearance of 
truth, and was quite sufficient for the examining ccunsel’s purpose. 
Briefly, his assertion was that at the time when the fire was 
supposed to have broken out he had been engaged in a hand-to- 
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hand fight with Jerry Bartlett in a wood rented by his father, 
which, as everybody knew, was situated some six or seven miles 
away from the spot. -He did not consider that it had been a fair 
fight ; because his antagonist had attacked him with a thick stick, 
and had indeed broken his arm, as well as his head, with that 
weapon; but he admitted that he had received a tremendous 
thrashing, and believed (though he remembered nothing about 
it) that Bartlett must have carried him to the edge of the wood, 
near his own door, where he had subsequently been found. Some 
corroborative evidence was adduced. 

Under cross-examination, Mr. Smale displayed no reluctance 
to avow the cause of the quarrel, but was again warned against - 
making irrelevant statements. Asked why he had not come 
forward when the prisoner had been brought up before the 
magistrates, he replied that he would have done so if he had not 
been ill in bed at the time and unaware of what had taken place ; 
adding, for the benefit of those whom it might concern, that if 
any woman thought she could make a dam fool of Ned Smale, he 
hoped she knew better now. 

Practically, that ended the case. The judge, in summing up, 
told the jury that, if they believed the witness Smale, they must 
acquit the prisoner; and presumably they did believe him, for a 
verdict of Not Guilty was at once returned. 

Soon afterwards I was walking across the fields on the out- 
skirts of the town with my old comrade, whom I had caught up 
as he left the court, and who seemed pleased to see me, though 
not quite so pleased as one might have expected him to be with 
his recovered liberty. 

‘I don’t know that we’re at the end of this trouble yet, sir,’ - 
said he ; ‘I don’t know that we’re at the end of it yet. There’s 
that matchbox, you see, which cook carn swear was one that we 
used in the house. I can’t think but what the insurance people 
will want to know more about that matchbox. Whatever Ned 
Smale wanted to come and give evidence for—and after I’d pretty 
well pounded him to a jelly, too!—beats me. I wasn’t going to 
call him, Lord knows! Nor yet I hadn’t no idea as that lawyer 
chap who defended me meant to call him.’ 

‘In other words,’ I remarked, ‘ your intention was to sacrifice 
yourself in order that the person whom you suspect of being guilty 
might escape. You are neither logical nor moral, my poor Jerry. 
First of all you suspect your wife of arranging a rendezvous with 
that very objectionable young cad, and without waiting to satisfy 
yourself that there is the slightest ground for your suspicions, you 
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HE HAD RECEIVED A TREMENDOUS THRASHING 


proceed to break his bones. Then you jump to the conclusion 
that she has deliberately burnt your house down, and, instead of 
taking the measures which self-preservation requires and your 
opinion of her appears to justify, you attempt to screen her by 
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virtually acknowledging yourself the culprit. It is lucky for you 
that a sharp young barrister thought it worth his while to under- 
take your defence.’ 

Jerry gazed at me in wondering admiration. ‘You were 
always most extraordinary clever, Master George!’ he ejaculated. 
‘To think that you should know all about it, without ever having 
been told!’ 

‘But I don’t know all about it,’ I modestly replied; ‘I know 
no more than must be obvious to the meanest capacity. Suppose, 
just for the sake of old times, Jerry, you were to tell me all about 
it? Then perhaps I might have a chance of proving how extra- 
ordinarily clever I am by advising you what to do next. For 
that, I imagine, is the question that is perplexing you at the 
present moment.’ 

He confessed that it was, and that he hardly anticipated a 
very warm welcome home from Mrs. Bartlett, who, it appeared, 
had not cared to be present at his trial. The tale which he un- 
folded, as we plodded along across the fields and through the 
woods was one which is common enough in all ranks, and is the 
more pathetic because it is so provoking—the tale of an indulgent, 
inefficient, jealous husband and a handsome, selfish, pleasure- 
loving wife. It is all very well, in these cases, to say that the 
husband is an ass and deserves what he inevitably gets; but if 
the husband be, as he almost always is, a good fellow, it is scarcely 
consolatory to have no practical consolation to offer him. Poor 
Jerry, I gathered, had had a rough time of it with the woman 
whom he adored. He had worn out her patience by his inability 
to farm at a profit and his consequent inability to supply her with 
millinery; he had forfeited her respect by alternately ignoring 
her flirtations and upbraiding her with them; there had been 
quarrels and scenes from which he had not emerged victorious, 
and the approach of bankruptcy had coincided with a silent con- 


viction on his part that Nancy contemplated eloping with the 


flashy young Ned Smale. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ said he despondently, ‘but what she may 
have promised to meet him that day, and managed to let me guess 
she had promised to meet him, so as to put me off the scent. All 
I can tell you is that he expected her and found me; and as soon 
as ever I got back home I understood why she had made me 
insure our place. I couldn’t do nothing but hold my tongue— 


nor yet I can’t do nothing else now. And we’ re ruined, any way, 
for the insurance company won’t pay, you'll see.’ 


I thought it best to reply that the company would be forced 
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to pay, and to scold Jerry roundly for assuming, upon insufficient 
evidence, that his wife was a criminal. If, I sagely remarked, 
she, on her side, had assumed him to be a criminal, he really had 
only himself to thank. I then made certain pecuniary proposals 
which my means, luckily, enabled me to make to an old friend, 
adding that I meant to go home with him and see that a recon- 
ciliation took place. He was very grateful and ostensibly penitent, 
but not, I think, very sanguine. Probably he saw through me, 
and was not taken in by the rather boisterous cheerfulness with 
which I chose to regard his case. However, I contrived to raise 
his spirits a little by reminding him of our bygone nocturnal 
expeditions, and he owned that even now—‘ though I’m an old 
man, sir, and seldom care to take my gun down from the rack ’— 
he sometimes felt tempted, through sheer force of habit, to set a 
wire upon his neighbour’s land. So, chatting about the Ground 
Game Act (which he condemned) and the other changes and 
innovations that had come to pass since our young days, we 
reached at last the end of our long walk, and knocked at the door 
of the temporary dwelling wherein Mrs. Bartlett had found shelter 
after the catastrophe. 


An astonished, rather than a delighted, woman gave us ad- 
mittance, 

‘What, you?’ she exclaimed, starting back, when she recog- 
nised her husband. ‘Have you given them the slip, then? It’s 
no use your coming here, so I give you fair warning. Why, you 
silly fool !—don’t you know that this will be the very first place 
where the police will come to search for you ?’ 

I took it upon myself to explain. I related as succinctly as I 
could, and without special regard for Mrs. Bartlett’s feelings, 
the circumstances which had led to Jerry’s acquittal. I watched 
her face, which grew paler and paler while I was reporting Ned 
Smale’s evidence, and I ended by congratulating her with much 
heartiness upon a dénowement ‘ which,’ said I, ‘it is very evident 
to me that you did not venture to hope for.’ 

‘It’s all a pack of lies!’ was her defiant rejoinder. ‘I know 
nothing about your Ned Smales or your trumped-up stories. If 
I changed my mind about going shopping that day, it was only 
because something seemed to tell me I should be wanted at home. 
But I didn’t get back before the whole place was in a blaze, and 
nobody can say I did. And who are you, I should like to know, 
to come meddling with what don’t concern you?’ 

' Time, which had dealt so hardly with poor Jerry Bartlett, had 


been wonderfully lenient to his wife. Her brown locks were 
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unstreaked with grey, her eyes were as clear and bright as of 
yore, and, but for a few scarcely perceptible lines about the 
corners of her mouth, she might still have passed for a young 
woman. Certainly she was a strikingly handsome one. 

‘My dear madam,’ I replied mildly, ‘one would really think, 
to hear you, that some accusation was being made against you. 
Whereas, of course, we all understand perfectly well that you 
were no more capable of making an assignation with that fatuous 
young Smale than of—what shall I say ?— destroying your own 
premises by fire. As he himself said, you simply made a fool of 
him—and serve him right! ’ 

I then told her who I was, assured her that her husband was 
anxious to beg her pardon for having, in a moment of mental 
aberration, misjudged her, and went on to mention the pecuniary 
arrangements above alluded to, which appeared to meet her 
views. I may have been clumsy—I am told by those who ought 
to know that I am apt to be clumsy in my dealings with a sex 
which I do not pretend to understand; but at least I appeared 
to be successful, for she was both gracious and grateful in her 
reception of my remarks, and she waxed quite coquettish when I 
allu@ed to the conquest that she had made of my juvenile affec- 
tions. Perhaps she was a little frightened; probably she was a 
good deal relieved; in any case, she played her part well enough 
in the reconciliation scene which I had mentally rehearsed, and I 
left her and her husband seated hand in hand, after the approved 
fashion on the fall of the curtain. 

But the epilogue was, I suppose, inevitable. Jerry overtook 
me before I had proceeded a couple of hundred yards on my line 
of retreat, and had one or two breathless questions to ask. Did 
I really think that the insurance money would be forthcoming ? 
Was I sure that his wife stood in no danger of being arrested ? 
Might he take it that my uncle would consent to renew their 
lease of the farm, whatever happened? I comforted him to the 
best of my ability. I could not, of course, answer for the 
insurance company ; but I felt justified in telling him that, as 
regarded other matters, he had nothing to fear, ‘and I strongly 
advised him to forget the past and make a fresh start. 

‘There’s two parties wanted to that bargain, Master George,’ said 
he, with a sigh. ‘I don’t need to tell you how it is between me and 
her ; you could see for yourself. She don’t care a brass farthing 
for me, nor ever will. So long as she’s safe and well provided for, 
that’s all I wanted, and all I shall get. I’d as soon have gone to 
prison for her as not—aye, or swung for her, if it had come to 
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that. Hanging isn’t such a bad death when you come to think 
of it, and when you remember that we've all got to die some day. 
You’ve seen me kill hares and rabbits before now. Crack !—all’s 
over in the snap of a finger and thumb. Well, good night, sir, 
and thank you kindly for all you’re doing for us.’ 

To speak quite frankly, I deserved some thanks, and I had 
a good deal of trouble that evening with Uncle Charles, who was 
naturally anxious to get rid of a hopeless tenant; but, being 
a good-natured sort of man in his way, he ended by yielding 
to my representations, and I dare say he may have felt that 
Providence had bestowed upon him his just reward when news 
was brought to us on the following morning that Jerry Bartlett 
had been found suspended by the neck to one of his own apple- 
trees, stone dead, 

‘I am not in the least surprised,’ my uncle declared. ‘ Depend 
upon it, if that fellow wasn’t guilty himself, he knew very well 
who was; and though I’m sorry for his wife, I can’t help think- 
ing that she is lucky to be quit of a good-for-nothing scamp.’ 

The coroner’s jury, taking a more merciful view, found that 
the deceased had committed suicide whilst labouring under 
temporary insanity; and, for my own part, I am quite of one 
mind with those enlightened citizens. What, indeed, can be 
more insane than to die for the sake of a woman who dislikes 
and despises you? Nothing, perhaps, except to attempt to live 
with her, 

What, I confess, went a little against the grain with me was 
that, in view of the promise that I had made to the friend of my 
youth, I had to make certain disbursements for the benefit of his 
widow. But I buttoned up my pockets when she espoused 
Mr. Edward Smale, who subsequently took the farm, and who, I 
believe, is doing well with it. Mrs. Smale, my uncle tells me, is 
much respected in the neighbourhood, and much admired, One 
says to oneself in the depths of one’s wicked heart that possibly 
Jerry’s successor may yet be made acquainted with the revenges 
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SPORT IN THE STOUR 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


THE Hampshire Stour, though almost unknown to fame, is one 
of the prettiest little sporting rivers in the South of England. 
It is not so much that it excels in any one way, but that its 
natural advantages are so various; it is so versatile, if I may say 
so, its talents are so many, its resources so great. It is like a 
charming friend, a companion with whom one is never dull, while 
the homely English beauty of its scenery, the grey water, with 
flashes of light, or of brown and black, as it travels by, deep and 
steady, 
é With such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 


winds its way slowly but surely to unsuspected depths in one’s 
affection. At Blackwater Ferry, where I most like to think of 
it, the river is fast nearing its journey’s end. It moves with 
dignity and ease, without the nervous haste of torrents less sure of. 
themselves or of the appreciation of their little world. It has a 
haven alike for youth and age, for despair a refuge, and for the 
‘unquiet heart and brain ’ a medicine. 

The Valley of the Stour, along which the Danes of old 
fought their way to the rich city of Winchester, leaving traces of 
their passage in the many curious barrows scattered along its 
course, is fertilised by its periodic floods, when, like a miniature 
Nile, it brings the rich Dorsetshire soil to the poorer land farther 
down its path, as it coils through meadows renowned for being able 
to fatten a bullock without artificial food. For many a day in 
winter-time the ferry rope stops helplessly and ridiculously in 
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the middle of the stream, while, higher up, the ford at Pigshute 
would be impassable even to a man flying for his life, as Tyrrell 
was when he crossed it on his way to Poole. Let not the un- 
initiated imagine that these floods are unwholesome, for Christ- 
church is never so healthy, at least, so it declares, as when the 
Stour and Avon are ‘out;’ but of an evening a deadly mist crawls 
up the valley and settles, white as snow, about three feet above the 
ground. This it is which brings disaster in its train, and not the 
cleansing and fertilising waters from up the country. 

It is, as I have said, a small river. I may add that its 
enemies have been known to call it a sluggish one, and, like many 
a sluggish nature, it has a dangerous temper, while deadly under- 
currents lie hid beneath its placid surface. Almost every pool 
has claimed its human sacrifice, and bears a name tragic with 
the memory of one who perished there. 

But, sluggish though its flow may be, it is bright and clear, 
its clean gravelly bottom forming an unrivalled bed for perch, 
while pike are very different fish caught in its wholesome stream 
from what they can be in muddy lakes and back waters, hooked 
fresh from some unholy orgie upon rats or young ducks. Here 
they are excellent eating, and if the fillets are properly cut from 
the flank, rejecting, in the orthodox manner, the whole of the 
back, then, fried in batter and served with sauce Tartare, I con- 
fidently recommend them to the epicure, certain that he will not 
know them from whiting. Pike in season are a most lovely iri- 
descent golden colour, and, asI can tell from personal experience, 
they can sometimes make a very good fight for their life when in 
condition, and when they are fished for in sporting fashion with 
tolerably light tackle and an ordinary small salmon rod. If this 
is done, an incessant heavy strain must be kept up, as otherwise 
the pike will have his teeth well into your line almost before you 
have begun to play him. Gimp, of course, puts a stop to this 
manoeuvre, and you can simply and artlessly haul him out sooner 
or later, while you take your time comfortably, knowing yourself 
to be safe. This is magnificent, but it is not sport. 

I remember, one lovely evening in June, catching nine pike, 
varying from twelve to twenty-seven pounds in weight, in the 
course of two hours’ trolling, with dace as a bait. Never shall I 
forget the beauty of the scene—the setting sun, the occasional 
flash of a kingfisher, the whirr of a wild duck’s wings singing 
overhead through the arts | air, the swaying of the reeds to 
‘what we used to call a ‘ trout breeze,’ to distinguish a light wind 
from the ‘salmon breeze,’ which is distantly related to half a 
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gale. I can see the water plants, some rare, some beautiful, some 
both scarce and lovely, and hear the plash of the oar, as Dugald 
Cameron, our Highland fisherman, alert and wary, gently dropped 
us down over the likely places. 


One of these pike, the largest of the party, gave some trouble. 


As a rule, after the first 
rush, they sulk or retire 
into private life at the 
bottom of the pool, where 
they carefully wind the 
line round a snag or @ 
clump of weed, and so get 
a purchase which enables 
them to cut themselves 
loose. Then is the time, when they disappear in this way, 
to stir them up as sharply as your tackle will allow, other- 
wise your fish and your best flight of hooks may swim away 
down the river and pass for ever out of your life. As the pike’s 
want of gameness enables you to land him long before he is 
exhausted by the play of the rod, it follows that the struggle 
is by no means over when he is safely out of the water, for 
then you must beware of his bite. In the case of my twenty- 
seven pounder, he made his teeth meet in my inexperienced 
finger, while I was attempting to relieve him of the hook, just as 
if he had been a dog from whom I was taking a bone. Dugald, 
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who would naturally have performed this delicate operation for 
me, was so elated at the size of our fish that he relapsed at once 
into Gaelic and into an attempt to execute the Highland dance 
of triumph, sorely impeded by limited space, the necessity for 
trimming the boat and for sticking to his oars. Inside him—I 
mean, of course, the pike—was a perch of two pounds and three 
quarters in weight, enough in all conscience to swallow at a gulp ; 
but those bull-dog jaws and that throat could have disposed of 
a baby whale, and still, like Oliver, have asked for more. To us, 
degenerate products of a debilitating civilisation, it seems im- 
possible to digest a whole fish (other than a whitebait) head, tail, 
scales, and bones, to say nothing of the perch’s peculiar dorsal 
fin; but the pike, with all his teeth and jaws, disdains to chew 
his food, and bolts it whole, leaving it to fight the matter out 
with his interior, unaided by artificial stimulants. What a 
text for the total abstainer! I will not enlarge upon it, as I 
do not belong to the species. To be a really effective apostle of 
the creed, you should at one time have swung the whole beat of 
the pendulum. A moderate drinker, hated on the one hand and 
despised on the other, is a hopeless person to convert. 

The perch fishing, too, is excellent of its kind. They are a 
bony tribe, and usually despised as an article of food; but some 
of the larger ones, which run up to three pounds in weight, killed 
at the proper time of year, are excellent in a water-suchet, 
delicately prepared in suitable stock, with shreds of horse-radish 
to heighten the flavour. Like most perch fishers, I am absolutely 
persuaded that if you lose one which you have hooked, he goes 
and tells all the others in that hole. He was probably the one 
on guard, posted to look out for danger, as I have seen with a 
herd of deer, or with the wild cattle at Chillingham, and he nobly 
took the bait to see where the peril lay, glad enough, no doubt, 
when you foolishly lowered the point of your rod, to get off, 
finding life with his friends more sweet than death for his country. 
When this has happened, you had better remove yourself to other 
grounds at once, for never another bite will you get until you do. 
On the other hand, with prudence, you may clear out a hole of 
every fish it contains. My favourite perch-ground was a place 
called Tommy’s Hole, and I have caught from eighteen to twenty 
large ones in that single place. Who Tommy was, and whether 
he ended his life there by design or accident, I never could find 
out. But—and it is a dreadful thought!—the perch were finer 
in that hole than anywhere else. 

These fish are, I have always thought, rather above the average 
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in intellect, like trout, and unlike salmon and pike, which are 
undoubtedly of low mental calibre, and are unable to control an 
unnatural appetite for what one would think must be most un- 
likely looking dainties. A salmon, when he is so minded, will 
take almost anything you choose to place, in a sufficiently alluring 
fashion, under his nose. The manner of your presenting it to 
him, the lightness of your cast, has more to do with his acceptance 
of your attentions than the substance of your offering. Like a 
woman, when he won’t, he won’t, nothing will makehim. Leave 
him to his reflections and go home. You will be more profitably 
employed in testing your tackle against the time you meet him 
in a happier mood. 

Pike are very easy to catch, and skill has‘little to do with their 
capture. Standing one day on the bridge I cast my bait into the 
river to see if the line ran easily through the rings. The top of 
my trolling-rod was not secured and fell into the water with a 
splash. At that moment a pike took the bait in spite of my 
clumsy cast, and I landed him with the last joint of my rod 
swimming in the stream. In spite of my appreciation of the 
perch-mind, I must admit that one day I made the acquaintance 
of a very foolish one. I was sitting idly in the boat on a bright 
summer afternoon (June is the time to catch perch, as they are 
then in the holes; when they are in the shallows they will not 
take the bait), and, having detached the piece of shotted gut and 
hook with its minnow from the line, put my arm into the water 
as deep as I could and watched my tiny bait playing in the 
current. Immediately I hooked a large perch, which must certainly 
have seen the whole apparatus from below. 

It was in the Stour that I caught my first roach, and nearly 
fainted with horror when he loudly croaked in my face. It was 
a horrid sound, and I could not disguise from myself that I had 
committed a murder. I felt as I had done on a former occasion 
when, walking by the water, I idly thrust my stick into a little 
hole in a tree. All at once I heard a bitter wail, and found I had 
wounded a baby bat. The tiny face was terribly human, and the 
cries piteous to the ear. I could only put it back and trust that 
nature might restore the hurts caused by my careless blow. 

No doubt the full-fledged salmon fisher will look upon all this 
much as the foxhunter does upon the accomplishment of rat-catch- 
ing, but it should be remembered that pike and perch fishing come 
in at a time when salmon either do not run, or else are protected 
from the seductive devices of the angler by the decrees of the law. 

This, at least, is the case in the Stour, which is a very early 
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river, where the salmon are mighty particular, and often refuse to 
rise to the fly at all. I can remember the days, not so very long 
ago, when all that was known of salmon fishing in the Stour was 
a dark oral tradition handed down respecting the hooking of a 
huge one while trolling for pike with a dace. Need I say that 
this monster was never brought to land, but disappeared into that 
limbo where all the enormous fish we lose retire for ever, looming 
bigger as they recede into the fog of years? It was against the 
credibility of the story that its author had a reputation for in- 
. dulging in the ancient art of archery, and, personally, I did not 
believe it. The event in question was supposed to have happened 
before an attempt was made to work an iron-stone reef off 
Hengistbury Head. After part of it had been removed, it was 
found that the lie of a bar of sand stretching across Christchurch 
Bay and out as far as Highcliffe had suddenly altered, thus 
affecting the mouth of the Avon and Stour, which join a little 
higher up and fall into the sea together. This sand-bank, which 
had existed for years, was washed away in a few weeks, and from 
that time the Stour blossomed out into a salmon river, just as 
sometimes a hopeless ‘ detrimental’ may become a parti. Those 
who had loved the little river in its old days, when it played very 
second fiddle to its elder brother, the salmon-bearing Avon, now 
held up their heads and had no cause to be ashamed of their 
affection. For, once the obstacle removed which had displeased 
their fancy, up came salmon by the hundred, bright as silver out- 
side, pink and creamy inside. Most of them, alas ! ended their 
exploration in the nets at the Run, disastrously as other explorers 
have done before them, but some crept through, and others were 
well advised enough to choose for their journey those hours 
between mid-day Saturday and Monday morning when netting, 
happily for the rod-fishers, is illegal. 

Be this as it may, instead of one (mythical) salmon during 
countless ages, the Stour, in that part of it only which lies between 
Iford and about a mile above Throop Weir, now began to produce 
about eighty fish in the season. This was indeed a change for 
the better, especially as the fish were mostly very heavy and in 
splendid condition. 

I recollect an almost Homeric combat between myself and a 
beautiful fresh-run salmon about the end of April, some years ago. 
It had been a cloudless day, and during the long hours he lay under 
the bank, close to the top of the water, so that you might easily 
have touched him with your finger, and could see his eye craftily 
turned upon you. I noticed the colour of his back, and thought 
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sorrowfully that he must be a ‘red’ fish, not allowing, as it after- 
wards proved, for the tint of the water; still, as I reflected, these 
often afford better sport than the ‘ clean’ fish just up from hearty 
meals in the sea on prawns and too fat for sustained exertion. 

He never moved, nor even looked, so far as we could tell, at 
the most tempting fly. Time sped away, and faintly, in the dis- 
tance, I could hear the bell at Heron Court ringing for the servants’ 
dinner at one o’clock. Every fisherman knows that each river has 
certain hours during which the fish rise in preference to any other. 
Now the one o’clock bell at Heron Court had come to be known 
as the salmon-bell, so surely did the fish rise at that time of day, 
not moving again to any persuasion till between five and seven 
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in the evening. Various notable fishermen had by this time tried 
their hands, but with no result. I began to think our friend was 
a lost soul and not a ‘right’ fish at all. There was something 
in his glassy eye which chilled your very bones and gave a certain 
colour to the idea. 

There was no one about. The men at the mill higher up the 
river, but within sight, had gone to their dinner, guided by the 
‘salmon’ bell. Dugald approached me with perfidious words on 
his lips and a gaff in his red right hand. ‘ Look at him!’ he 
urged, ‘laughing at the lot of us. Now, Milady, there is no one 
by, take the gaff to him! We'll have him out before the men 
come back from their dinner, and crimp him fine, so no one will 
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know but what you've hooked him fair and square!’ It was an 
awful moment. I wavered. Dugald and I stood guiltily looking 
at the gaff. My fingers longed for it. At last, with a supreme 
effort, ‘No!’ I cried; ‘he shall have a chance for his life. I will 
try for him myself at sunset, and then we may have more luck, 
but I will not snatch him.’ Also, I did not wish to be had up 
before a magistrate for illegal practices. 

Fortified in my mind with this heroic resolution, I leisurely 
returned home to recruit the physical part of me with luncheon, 
and to attend to those duties from which even the ardent sports- 
woman is not entirely free. 

About six o’clock I returned to the charge, fresh and ready 
for the fray. May I here say that the wielding of an eighteen- 
foot salmon rod is rather strenuous exercise, and that it is not 
easy for a woman to go on casting forty or fifty feet of line at 
least in a satisfactory way for many hours together? Now, how- 
ever, I felt that I was mistress of the situation, and, just as the 
sun was going down, I threw my first fly over the reluctant 
salmon. I suppose he had run up against the stream the night 
before and was tired out, so that he had not been disposed to 
rise while the sun was up; for now, when I was lucky enough 
with my first cast to land the fly just above his nose, he took it 
with a heavy plunge and boil of the water all round him, which 
showed that we had not over-estimated his size—quite the 
reverse. I had hooked him, nay, rather, he had hooked me, for 
had I been alone he would certainly have pulled me into the 
water in that first mad rush. 

But Dugald was there and held on to my skirt, while my fish 
plunged down stream. I knewI could not follow him far, for 
there was a bog close at hand impossible to pass, and as to 
wading into the river, that desperate measure was not to be 
thought of. I knew I could not stand against the stream in 
water up to my waist, and life was still sweet. Well aware of 
these circumstances, and hoarse with excitement, Dugald shouted 
into my ear, ‘ Show him the butt, or we'll lose him yet!’ So I put 
out all my strength to stop his downward course. I felt I could 
not hold out very long with a fish of that size, the stream against 
me, and the weight of all my line run out, but fortunately he 
was fat, and soon the strain began to tell. He dashed up into 
more favourable quarters, more favourable at least for me, as 
I had several hundred yards of clear ground between me and the 
mill. The game was now almost in my hands, unless my strength, 
never too great, should fail me, or my tackle play me false. 
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For thirty-five minutes we struggled, he for his life and I for 
glory and the pot, but at last, panting and exhausted, I brought 
my prize within reach of Dugald’s gaff, and in a moment he lay 
stretched upon the grass, looking like a streak of moonlight in 
the red of the setting sun. I was a proud woman that day and 
many days afterwards, for he weighed thirty-two pounds, and was 
perfectly fresh run. Thus was virtue rewarded, as I could easily 
have snatched him with a gaff when he lay basking under the 
bank earlier in the day, unless, indeed, with a lash of his mighty 
tail, he had carried me down, gaff and all, to give my name to a 
new ‘hole’ in the Stour, never again to see the sunny meadows 
or the fir-clad hills. 

Must I admit, at 
the risk of tip-tilting 
all truly fishing noses, 
that many of our 


salmon were caught with a dace, 
and sometimes with a prawn ? 
This fish, however, was hooked 
with a fly, which was:a creation 
of Dugald’s—not a pretty fly, 
ungainly and headless, roughly 
made, but killing to a degree 
when the water was clear, and 
black despair crouched behind 
the fisherman. 
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Other monstrous-looking objects he had for dark weather and 
thick water, but, to me, anything was preferable to his bottle of 
glycerine, in which there swam a company of ancient boiled 
prawns, quite unfit for society. This was the last infirmity of 
our ignoble minds, harassed by dark hints of household necessity, 
and irritated by the airs and graces of fish, sporting on their way 
up stream to alien waters under our very noses, unworthy, we 
sternly felt, to be treated like gentlemen. 

In some of the pools in the Stour fish never seem to rise at 
all, although it is known that they lie there, and here they are 
netted from time to time. Such a pool is the one below Throop 
Weir, which is very deep and has a dangerous under-current. 

Here it was that poor Dugald Cameron came to his end in 
the river that he loved and knew so well. As he was drawing up 
one of the hatches it suddenly gave way ; he fell backwards into 
the mill dam, and was sucked down through the opening. He 
rose for a moment in the pool below, apparently stunned, for 
although a rope was thrown right over his hands, he made no 
effort to catch it, and sank, to be seen no more, till he was drawn 
out, in one of his own nets, with four large salmon. Like so 
many Highlanders of that class, he was a perfect gentleman in 
thought and manner, and a sportsman to the core. 

From a culinary point of view, another very good little Stour 
fish is the snig; this, I need hardly perhaps explain, is a kind 
of eel which does not migrate to the sea. It is much more 
delicate in flavour than the ordinary eel, and not at all oily. 
Tench also are to be netted in some of the holes; their gelatinous 
skin is considered a dainty, though personally I think it much the 
reverse, while the flesh is like boiled flannel. They had, how- 
ever, a high reputation in the days when the Holy Fathers still 
inhabited Christchurch Priory, and ran up long bills for salmon 
among other luxuries, which history avers they were unable to 
pay. Duck shooting on the Stour is not the least of its attractions 
as a sporting river, and many a happy hour have I spent, crouch- 
ing in a gaze, watching duck as they were driven ‘up-along’ or 
‘down-along’ as they say in those parts, according to the wind. 

This modest record of varied sport in our little Hampshire 
river falls far short of the brilliant doings in more celebrated 
streams, but at no time of the year does it fail to afford amuse- 
ment and occupation. Those only who have lived amongst river 
scenery can know how it grows into your very soul, and how, 


amidst the roar of a great city, the heart listens for the far-off 
music of the water’s flow, 


THE CHAMPIONSHIPS OF GOLF 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


DisRaELI, who said most things well, is credited with having 
remarked that ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ Until one begins 
to ask oneself what it means, it sounds an extraordinarily profound 
saying. In point of fact we probably were not intended to ask 
ourselves too exactly what it means. But if we begin to dis- 


criminate the senses in which the phrase may be taken, one sense 
—namely, that success breeds success—immediately ‘jumps with’ 
all our experience. 

Let us preach awhile from this text about the amateur cham- 
pionship of golf. 

The amateur championship competition, now so popular and 
interesting, owed its inception to the energy of the Royal 
Liverpool Golf Club. In 1885 this club gave a fine prize, to be 
. played for under tournament conditions, open to all amateurs. 
Mr. A. F. Macfie was the winner of this tournament, which 
virtually, and in consideration of the golfing quality of the entry, 
was to all intents and purposes an amateur championship com- 
petition. In the eye of all golfers Mr. Macfie was amateur 
champion for the year. There was no flaw in his title except a 
purely technical one; the tournament had received no general 
and authoritative recognition as an amateur championship tourna- 
ment. He held the championship without the title deeds. 

The next year, as a direct outcome of this tournament, a 
similar competition received the recognition of many Golf Clubs, 
that subscribed to purchase a prize which should be called the 
Amateur Championship Cup. The cup was to be held by the 
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club from which the winner entered, the winner receiving, for his 
own record of the triumph, a gold medal. A silver medal was the 
portion of him who was in the final tie with the champion; and 
the defeated semi-finalists consoled themselves with base bronze. 
Delegates appointed by the subscribing clubs drew up conditions 
of play, and fixed the varying arenas of the contest, which, in 
the first year, was played, as seems right and proper, on the St. 
Andrews links. 

That, briefly, is the history of the amateur championship. It 
is very remarkable that in the first seven years of its existence 
only three names were inscribed on the plate at the base of the 
championship urn. In 1893 Mr. Peter Anderson unexpectedly 
interfered with the triangular duel, beating Mr. Laidlay (one of 
the three previous winners) by a single hole, at Prestwick. The 
following year Mr. Ball, who had already won oftener than any 
other, again became amateur champion, and in 1895 was only 
beaten in the final round, and at the nineteenth hole, by Mr. 
Leslie Balfour-Melville. 

It is remarkable in what a select circle the amateur champion- 
ship has been kept. Mr. Ball has won it four times to any other’s 
twice ; it is possible, however, to find a measure of apology for this 
lion-like appropriation of honours by Mr. Ball. In the first place 
he has played for the championship oftener, we believe, than any 
other winner. We think we are right in saying that he has 
entered for it every time since its inauguration ; and we doubt if 
any other has knocked so assiduously at the door of Fame’s 
temple. And also the championship has thrice been played at 
Hoylake, Mr. Ball’s home green, which should, no doubt, give him 
a measure of advantage. It is true that the tournament has been 
played even more often—four times, to wit—over the links of 
St. Andrews, but it so happens that neither of the three triangular 
duellists has been at home on St. Andrews. The two who have 
interfered have been St. Andrews’ men; yet one of them, Mr, 
Anderson, chose to win away from home—at Prestwick. With 
the best intentions in the world, however, it is impossible to 
exculpate Mr. Ball altogether from his sins in taking the lion’s 
share of glory. He has won twice at Hoylake, it is true, but he 
has also won twice elsewhere—namely, at Prestwick once and at 
Sandwich once. He is not a bit particular about where he wins ; 
and we have seen, moreover, that he was within an ace of winning 
this very year at St. Andrews. 

Now all these items of history, having as their chief ‘ common 
measure,’ so to speak, the fact of the small circle within which 
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the amateur championship has practically been kept, go to 
illustrate the truth of the observation attributed to the great Tory 
premier, that ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ Take it more 
narrowly in the sense that success breeds success—that success 
produces confidence which will be a factor in further success—and 
it is probable that the apprehension of this truth will explain the 
smallness, which before seemed extraordinary, of the limits within 
which golfers have kept the amateur championship, for the 
narrowness of these limits really has been rather extraordinary. 
It is not altogether to be credited that the members of this small 
clique are really so much better golfers than the others as the 
facts seem to show—that is to say, of better golfing eye and 
muscle. In the multitudes of young golfers springing up and 
coming on, it is impossible but that there are some as good in 
physical capacity, say, as Mr. Ball. To explain the ascendency 
that one or two seem to have established over the mass we must 
look to more subtle reasons—moral, rather than physical reasons. 
There is not the slightest doubt that a certain shakiness affects 
the nerve of the ordinary golfer and ordinarily constituted man - 
when he comes to find himself matched in a championship heat 
with such a one as Mr. Ball. He may strive as he will, and yet 
be unable to do himself justice. That is the inability that 
galls. It is not so much that Mr. Ball is perhaps a stronger 
player (though even so much the opponent may not be prepared 
to admit); but even if he should admit this, the galling part of 
the business is his inability to produce, for what it may be worth, 
his own best game. That is the annoying thing. But let him 
go on playing Mr. Ball and perhaps win a game or two now and 
then, and the whole aspect and environment of the match will 
seem to be altered. He has now, on the hypothesis, had a certain 
measure of success; that success will inevitably produce an 
increase of confidence, and in that increase of confidence he will 
‘go forward, again inevitably, to yet further successes—nothing 
succeeds like success. Of course this applies equally to those 
_ who are in the small circle of champions as to those who are 
without. It is very largely the confidence inspired by their 
former successes that enables these champions to maintain their 
place. Their former success stands as a balance on the credit 
side of their account, as it stands on the debit side of the account 
of those who are brought into competition with them. Nothing 
succeeds so well. The moment Mr. Peter Anderson had won the 
amateur championship at Prestwick, the moment Mr. Leslie 
‘Balfour-Melville had won the same honour at St. Andrews—from 
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the moment of their respective victories each of these became a 
stronger and more formidable golfer by exactly the measure of 
that confidence with which the success of each inspired him. 
The moment Mr. Hilton had won the even greater glory of the 
open championship, he became a golfer much more to be feared 
than heretofore by those who came into contact with him. 

But there is a difference in the quality of the confidence 
inspired by victory in a scoring competition from that which 
success in match-playing gives. In the latter you are engaged 
with an individual opponent. You see his strokes and reply to each 
of them by an attempted better one on your own side. You play 
against him, stroke for stroke. In the scoring competition you 
are really playing against no flesh and blood opponent; you are 
playing against an abstraction, against the best score that is likely 
to be returned by all your fellow-competitors. It is not the’ 
- same sort of hand-to-hand business as the match by holes. Of 
course, even in scoring competitions, you have your partner to play 
against. Him indeed you must beat, but when you have beaten 
him you are very far from having done enough—as in hole play 
it would be enough—you have to beat all others who are in the 
competition as well. And these others—no matter what balance 
of past achievement you have to your credit, you can scarcely 
expect to be much affected by it. A man’s nerves must be in a 
state of morbid excitability, indeed, if his game be affected by the 
knowledge that one tremendous player is somewhere in the field 
of a hundred moderate opponents. But when you come to have 
this tremendous golfer playing against you, stroke for stroke, terri- 
fying you by the power of his driving, paralysing you by the 
accuracy of his approaching, your nerves will not need to be in 
any morbid condition at all to be affected by it. And yet, of course, 
the score-playing competition has a terror that is all its own— 
terror that is different in kind from that which is inspired by the 
terrific powers of an opponent. The worst mistake in a match 
can lose you no more than the hole ; but it is impossible to tell how 
many strokes may be the penalty of a like mistake in score play. 
For this reason most golfers, in scoring competitions, are always 
playing with the fear, not of one, but of many deaths upon them. 

There is this difference in kind then between match and score 
play—that is to say, taking particular instances, between the 
Amateur Championship and the Open Championship. The con- 
fidence which a man gains from past successes is always his 
possession, whether he be playing matches or scoring competitions, 
but in the latter it cannot exercise the same moral effect “ an 
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opponent as in the former. For this reason success does not 
breed success so constantly in the latter, and we see accordingly 
that the open championship has not been kept within so narrow 
a clique as the amateur. The open championship is a much older 
institution, and it is quite true that the lamented ‘ Young Tommy’ 
Morris won the honour practically four years running, while in 
the years from 1877 to 1882, inclusive, two players, Jamie Anderson 
and Bob Fergusson, monopolised it between them. But all this 
is more or less ancient history; the recent ‘boom’ in golf had 
scarcely commenced, even at the latest date of Fergusson’s victory ; 
the entry list for the open championship was very small, and for 
one that had a chance of winning then, ten have a chance of win- 
ning now. And taking the years onward, from 1883 until the 
present year, we find only one name twice repeated in the list of 
champions—and that with a year’s interval between the victories 
—Willie Park’s. Of course it is quite open to any one to reply 
that the reason of this is that in the open championship com- 
petition many more players start with something like an equality 
of skill than is the case in the amateurs’ contest. It is a possible 
reply, and there is a measure of truth it it; but if one so far 
admits its truth, one is justified in asking the objector, on his 
. part, to admit also that certain of those who have won the open 
championship would have been exceedingly unlikely to have won 
it—much less likely, at all events, to have won it—had the con- 
ditions of play been those of the amateur tournament. But yet 
this is by no means to say that the latter plan supplies the better 
test of golf. To make such an assertion dogmatically one would 
need to be exceedingly pleased with one’s own Opinion, for much 
can be said on either side. It is possible to urge that the very 
fact that in the scoring confpetition the personal element of terror, 
so to call it, is done away with, is in itself a factor in making this 
competition the better test of a man’s game. Nevertheless the 
match game, after all, is the original mode of golf as she is played ; 
the scoring business is only a device for bringing a large field 
together in a single round, and therefore the personal element 
forms part of the original golfing intention. But there are many 
weak points about the tournament plan. In the first place, the 
hazard of the draw may work very hardly against some, and give 
others an easy procession ; and then there is the matter of ties. 
If two players halve their match, they play on till one or other 
wins a hole. In the recent amateur championship of 1895 Mr. 
Leslie Balfour-Melville, the present champion, actually halved 
each of his last three heats. Each of them he won at the nine- 
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teenth hole. Thus, thrice over, the result of the championship 
depended on the result of a single hole. Of course this sounds all 
wrong, but really it is not so far wrong as it sounds. Consider it 
in this way. If, in each case, Mr. Balfour-Melville had been all 
even and one to play with his opponents, and had won each match 
by a hole on the last green, no one would have had any remark to 
make but ‘What splendid matches!’ Yet each match would have 
depended on the result of a single hole just as truly as in the 
cases that actually occurred. The injustice, therefore, of a defeat 
at the nineteenth hole is rather apparent than real; and the mis- 
taken view of the case arises no doubt from the habit of speaking 
of a match as ‘halved,’ whereas in this particular competition 
there really is no such thing as a halved match. All matches 
have to be brought to an issue. Of course it is very annoying to 
a man who has been one up at the seventeenth hole—in the 
indefeasible position of ‘dormy’ in any other match—to find 
himself one down, and beaten at the nineteenth, but really there 
is no injustice in it. It is hard lines; but scarcely harder than a 
defeat by a hole at the eighteenth. It is always hard luck to be 
beaten when one has made such a good fight of it, and that is 
the conclusion of the whole matter. 

The real hardship and injustice inseparable from the tourna- 
ment plan lie in the draw, which leaves so much to chance; and, 
further, a single round is a very short test—altogether an insuffi- 
cient test—a test, too, whose shortness exaggerates the effect of 
the personal element, for it gives the less hardened and famous 
player no time to overcome the fear inspired by a terrible oppo- 
nent. Often the only courage that will come to him at all will 
be the courage of despair at finding himself so many holes to lee- 
ward ; and by that time his courage is of no use. 

This year, at St. Andrews, the delegates in whose hands lie 
the arrangements for the amateur championship took some re- 
cognition of this fact, and, to prescribe for the trouble, have 
ordained that in future the final tie shall be decided by the result 
of thirty-six, instead of eighteen, holes. No doubt it is a good 
measure, but it is not one that will always meet the difficulty. 
For instance, in the late amateur championship, in 1895, when 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Tait met in the semi-final round, Mr. Balfour- 
Melville will forgive our saying (it adds but the greater glory to 
his victory) that most of those interested in the tournament re- 
garded this match as the crucial one, and practically the decisive 
one, of the tournament. The answer, of course, is that the 
majority were wrong; but still it will often happen that the 
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crucial round of the tournament will fall to be played either in 

the semi-final or elsewhere than the final, and the extra eighteen 

holes put on by the action of the delegates to the final round will 

not achieve a useful purpose. However, more often than not the 

final round will be at least as important as any other in the tour- 

nament ; and the decision of the delegates partakes of as large’ 
a share of wisdom as the decisions of humanity are likely to 

possess in an imperfect world. 

Ideally it would be well that each match should extend over 
thirty-six holes ; ideally it would be advisable that the American 
tournament system should be adopted, by which each competitor 
should play all the others; but these ideals are entirely un- 
practical. As it is, the championship takes long enough; for 
four consecutive days the combatants who survive to the end 
have to do battle. Human flesh and blood could endure no 
more, and, moreover, life is short, and there are other matters 
than golf—entirely minor matters, of course—that demand the 
odds and ends of our attention. . 

We have never had a ‘ W. G.’ of golf. It is remarkable that 
the day on which Mr. Balfour-Melville, a veteran relatively in 
the ranks of golfers, and perhaps the best batsman in Scotland, 
became amateur champion, was the day on which the greatest 
of all batsmen made a century at Lord’s—his ninety-ninth in 
first-class cricket. It was a great day for the veterans. We 
write down ‘greatest of all batsmen’ without a fear of raising 
either contradiction or jealousy. He is above rivalry. But who 
would dare to write in such strain of any golfer? There is no 
golfer, nor has been, on whom even flattery could dare to pass 
such eulogy. None stands alone. 

In the remote past, even before open championship days, we 
had Allan Robertson. His name is now, to most of us, as that 
of a legendary giant; but none of the legends concerning him 
transcend the bounds of belief, and if we were to speak of him as 
a golfer in the terms that it seems right and proper to apply to 
‘W. G.’ as a cricketer, ‘Old Tom’ Morris would be fully justified 
in entering an objection. The giant whose doings are nearer our 
own time—quite within the historic period of golf—is ‘ Young 
Tommy.’ Alas that he is not with us still, to show how his 
mettle would compare with the golfing powers of present heroes. 
He would still be in full vigour of his golfing strength. “The 
trophy of the open championship of golf was originally a belt given 
by the Prestwick Club in 1860, under the conditions that who 
should first win it thrice in succession should retain it. Thrice 
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did ‘Old Tom’ win it, and thrice Willie Park, the senior of the 
name, but neither achieved three consecutive wins. Until 1867 
these two worthily held it between them, except in the year 1865, 
when they graciously permitted Andrew Strath to record a vic- 
tory. Then ‘Young Tommy,’ at the early age of seventeen, came 
to the front—and stayed there. He won the belt thrice running, 
and secured it for his own ; whereon, in the absence of the trophy, 
the championship expired. After a year’s interval it was revived, 
but whereas heretofore the matches had always been played on 
Prestwick—the green of the club that gave the trophy—the 
revived competition was played in successive years on Prestwick, 
St. Andrews, and Musselburgh, the leading clubs, at each of these 
links respectively, having subscribed to purchase a challenge cup 
to replace the belt which ‘Young Tommy’s’ genius had per- 
manently conveyed to himself. But to him it made no difference. 
Cup or belt it was all alike, and again in 1872 he came in winner. 
of the first competition for the new trophy. After this his name 
does not appear as victor. The later years of his promising and 
all too brief life were clouded by domestic bereavement, and he 
died in his very prime in 1875. 

In 1877 Jamie Anderson began his career of three successive 
wins, to be followed immediately by the triple victories of Bob 
Fergusson, proving to the subscribing clubs their wisdom in 
being warned by past experience that a cup which should be re- 
tained after the third consecutive win was not a very permanent 
possession of the golfing world at large. The present trophy is 
absolutely ‘ challenge.’ 

So the story of the championship went, with no special 
feature to mark it, Willie Park, the younger, alone inscribing his 
name twice on the roll of fame, untila new departure was in- 
augurated by Mr. Ball in 1890, who was the first amateur to wrest 
the honour from professional holding. Two years later Mr. Hilton 
paid him the compliment of imitating his achievement, and the 
year of Mr. Hilton’s victory saw a double change in the condi- 
tions of the competition. The Honourable Company of Edin- 
burgh Golfers is the splendid title of the club that joined the 
clubs of Prestwick and St. Andrews in subscribing for the cup to 
replace the belt which ‘ Young Tommy’ had taken for good and 
all, and the Honourable Company had by this time deserted their 
time-honoured and time-worn, but still excellent, links of Mussel- 
burgh, and chosen as a site for their new playground the links 
of Muirfield, farther east on the south shore of the Forth. At 
Muirfield then, instead of Musselburgh, as heretofore in each 
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third year, the championship was played; and further, was 
decided by the result of two days’ instead of one day’s play—of 
seventy-two holes instead of thirty-six. It was a little bit hard 
on the poor man who led at the end of the first day’s play to 
think that had he achieved this position in any other year the glory 
of the championship might have been his ; but, after all, perhaps 
a grievance is a more precious possession than a championship. 

It is no legitimate grievance, moreover. Even he who suffered 
under it can hardly think but that the two days’ play is a more 
thorough test of golf, a test more adequate for determining a 
golfer’s qualification for so great a glory as the open championship. 
By a fluke a man may happen to be on a game that is not his for 
one day (we have met golfers who spoke reverently of a mysterious 
unknown quantity that they called ‘their game,’ which they had 
never been seen to play, and which only witnessed the light one 
day out of the three hundred and sixty-five). It might happen 
that the championship should fall just on this wonderful three 
hundred and sixty-fifth day; but if that should occur on the first 
day the bubble would inevitably be pricked on the second, and let 
out inflated sixes and sevens instead of the fours and fives of the 
former rounds. There is not much chance of a man’s fluking his 
way to glory over a journey of seventy-two holes. 

The open championship, so far, is a fairer test than the 
amateur. The luck of the draw is obviated. Its weakness is 
that it does not test quite the right qualities—the qualities that 
go to make the good match player, that is to say, the good golfer. 
But as a test of playing a good scoring game there is not a word 
to be said against it. It is impeccable. Of course the method 
of play that is open to the least reasonable objections is the 
‘Bogey’ plan. Here we have the advantages of hole-play, com- 
bined with the convenience of bringing a field of any number into 
simultaneous competition. But there are objections far more 
fatal than any reasonable ones against the adoption of the ‘ Bogey’ 
plan as a means of settling important competitions; the plan is 
novel, it is of English invention, and it has a silly name. Each 
of these objections is in itself quite lethal in the true golfer’s eye. 
As soon would a self-respecting Scottish club style itself the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Bogies as consent to determine 
its competitions by a method to which such a name was attached. 
We have been very short-sighted; we have given ‘bogey’ a bad 
name, and virtually hanged him. Nevertheless he is a worthy 
man, and of all golfers the steadiest. 

It is extremely unfair, however, to tax the Scottish golfer with 
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any illiberality when speaking of this matter of the champion- 
ship; for last year the authorities, of whom Scotland was the 
‘predominant partner,’ fixed on the links of the St. George’s Club 
at Sandwich as the arena of the open championship. On the 
whole this generous concession to the wonderful growth of golf 
in England gave full satisfaction. The weather was unfortunate, 
but the arena was worthy of the contest, and it was particularly 
appropriate that this first occasion of the decision of the open 
championship on an English links should have been the occasion 
of the first victory of an English professional. Heretofore, as 
we have seen, two Englishmen had been victorious in this great 
event, but both had been amateurs, both men of Hoylake. 
Curiously enough the honour has never been held by a Scottish 
amateur. The year of the championship at Sandwich was the 
year in which the young Westward Ho! professional, now engaged 
at Winchester (Taylor), came to the front. There were those 
who hailed him as the hero who in these later years capite et 
supereminet omnes, as Mr. Everard says, in the Badminton Library 
volume on Golf, of ‘Young Tommy.’ It is extremely unwise to 
prophesy or speak dogmatically when any golfing matter furnishes 
the text, but certainly none had ever before seen such a triumph 
of the ‘sure’ combined with such a sound measure of the ‘ far’ as 
young Taylor exhibited at Sandwich. It was equally remarkable 
how he established his position in the front of the field on the first 
round, and not only maintained that position, but slowly and surely 
increased his advantage with each round that was played. He is 
probably the surest and most machine-like player that we have 
seen, but still neither he nor ‘ Young Tommy,’ nor Allan Robertson, 
nor any Wi0se names are known to us, can pretend for a single 
moment to anything like the unique position in golf that ‘ W. G.’ 
holds unchallenged in cricket. It is merciful that matters are 
thus 6rdained. Dr. Grace’s superlative excellence has never spoilt 
the interest of cricket, because cricket is an ‘eleven-men’ game. 
Golf is a ‘one-man’ game, and in a ‘one-man’ game’the chief 
interest is gone when one of the ‘ one-men’ is far and away better 
than all the rest. Roberts, in the all-round billiard game, is a 
wonder to watch, but one has not much interest in the actual 
result of a match on level terms between him and any of the 
others. It would similarly cut much of the interest out of the 
great golf matches if Taylor or Rolland, or any of them, were 
superlatively better than any of the others, instead of, as the 
facts stand, being just such a slight shade better that really, as 
the canny Scot said, ‘it’s too even a match to bet on,’ 
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When ‘Young Tommy’ was playing in his prime it was that 
dogged golfer Bob Fergusson that seemed to hold him hardest. In 
the ordinary matches played over the St. Andrews green, David 
Strath, also a St. Andrews golfer, used to make a gallant fight 
with him, yet when a big thing was to be played for, ‘ Young 
Tommy’s’ unfailing nerve and grit always put him ahead of the 
rival who ran him so close in friendly matches. He could bring 
out his best and most dashing game just at the moment that it 
was most wanted—at that most critical moment that shakes the 
accuracy and enfeebles the muscle of less finely constituted men. 
Until this year we had not seen how our latter-day hero, Taylor, 
would comport himself in these crises. There were so few, so very 
few, that seemed able to make the situation critical for him. He 
won the Sandwich championship easily, his superior accuracy 
making the wheels of his triumphal car run smoothly. True, he was 
immediately afterwards beaten in a match by Rolland, but after such 
a severe and prolonged strain, especially for so young a player, as 
he had recently undergone, this could not be quite regarded as a test 
match under fair conditions. At the same time it is to be admitted 
that Rolland, of all whom he had been in the habit of meeting, 
had treated him least kindly, but then these encounters took place 
before Taylor had met with that success that engenders success— 
the triumphant success of his first victory in the open championship. 
Just before that championship he had defeated Rolland in a 
two-round match at Mitcham, and it was remarked at the time 
by a sage old golfer that this would give the young victor great 
confidence for the big competition. He who prophesied so wisely 
knew full well the value of the maxim on which we preached at 
the commencement. Had it not been for his victory at Mitcham 
it is very possible he might not have scored the: much greater 
triumph at Sandwich. Prophecy based on a contingency that did 
not happen is a pleasant business to enter on—for who can 
contradict it ?—it matters little that its value is absolutely nd. 

The present year, however, of the championship meeting at 
St. Andrews has shown us young Taylor in a different light: not 
as one on whom the sun of success has beamed continuously with 
its cheering rays, but as one for whom for a while that sun was 
obscured by so dark a cloud that it scarcely seemed possible that 
human man or golfer could win his way to success through the 
gloom. Nothing promised well for Taylor. He had been beaten 
by Willie Fernie at Greenock, by Herd at Bridge of Weir. In a 
competition over the extended North Berwick course he came in 
a long way down on the prize list, whereas Herd again was at the 
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head of the list. Then he played Andrew Kirkaldy a set match 
of thirty-six holes, for money, on the St. Andrews links, and was 
beaten, and two days later he started off in the championship 
competition and took eighty-six to his first round! A chapter of 
more depressing incidents it is quite impossible to conceive, and 
depressing as it is in itself, it becomes yet more blighting when 
placed in comparison with Herd’s record, which included, besides 
the victories named above, a win over all his brother professionals 
(except Taylor, who had gone to St. Andrews, and Rolland, who 
appeared in none of these matches) at Musselburgh on the Saturday 
preceding the championship play. Moreover, Herd’s first round 
was eighty-two, four better than Taylor’s; and though the latter 
was so stanch that his second round was a seventy-eight, Herd 
bettered him again by one with. a seventy-seven. Thus Herd, 
with all the confidence and prestige of his previous victories to 
back him, was five strokes ahead on the first day’s play, Andrew 
Kirkaldy tieing with Taylor for second place. It scarcely seemed 
as if Herd, playing in such form as he was, could be beaten. But 
Taylor played stanchly again, without bothering himself, and 
holed his third round in eighty. Herd was eighty-two. So now 
the latter’s lead was but three strokes, with around to play. The 
weather broke, on that last round, with wind and rain. Herd, - 
disconcerted perhaps, or perhaps finding the strain severe, took 

eighty-five, his worst score. Taylor, on the other hand, without 
the smallest appearance of trouble or nervousness, tied, in this 
horrid weather, with his best round. He did another seventy-eight. 
He not only won the championship, but won it by four strokes, 
having gained seven on the leader in that last round. And Herd, 
thus taking second place, was no less than six strokes ahead of 
the third, Andrew Kirkaldy. 

That is the story of the last championship—a story remarkably 
creditable to young Taylor. Success breeds success. The success 
which follows previous success comes easily; but the success 
which is dragged, by dogged pertinacity and strength of purpose, 
out of previous failure is a success infinitely more praiseworthy 
just because it is so infinitely more difficult to attain. 

Taylor, by winning this second successive championship, has 
put himself, not indeed in the unique position held by Dr. Grace 
in cricket, but just that inch or two above his fellows by virtue 
of which we are entitled to apply to him the classic quotation, 
Capite et, &c. 

Supereminet omnes! Yes, omnes—even Herd ; for even though 
Herd has perhaps won more competitions than Taylor of those in 
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which they have mutually engaged, still, as with painters and all 
artists, so must we judge golfers too—by their best work—by the 
work they have done when the biggest work was required of 
them. Herd has beaten Taylor in the minor competitions, but 
the result has been reversed in the bigger ones, and it is to these 
results that we must look for the true trial. - 

It is curious how Taylor’s success has inspired the inhabitants 
of his native village of Northam in Devonshire with a zeal for 
golf. Not that they were, by any means, ignorant of the game 
before, for all the younger generation had spent its youth in 
carrying clubs on the Westward Ho! links, as Taylor’s youth was 
spent. But the news of his second triumph immediately inspired 
all manner of men—some of whom, as it would seem, had never 
touched a club before—to come down to the links and emulate 
his achievements: an emulation which excited some unkindly 
laughter, while a yet unkinder cut than all taught the tiro the 
meaning of the word ‘ Fore.’ 

It is but fair to add that this tiro subsequently, when he 
recovered his speech, made an apologia pro vita sua, saying that 
he was not a Northam man at all, but ‘an excursion from 
Tenby.’ 
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A MORNING AT NEWMARKET 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


NewMarket Heatu! For centuries past the name has been full 
of memories for, pregnant with meaning to, multitudes of English- 
men—since, and indeed before, King Charles II.’s devotion to 
the best of all conceivable racecourses secured for a portion of it 
the immortal title of ‘the Rowley Mile.’ The ‘ mind’s eye’ sees 
more clearly than the actual organs of vision; and we may easily 
guess the familiar scenes that have been conjured up to wander- 
ing lovers of the Turf in all quarters of the globe. They have 
looked over the Indian landscape, the strange Eastern foliage 
before them, the jungle beyond ; but they have seen that stretch 
of green turf, bush-harrowed so that it is marked with alternate 
rows of light and dark, such as the finger makes on a piece of 
velvet, and watched the line of horses that constitute the Cesare- 
witch field, still indistinct in the distance, turn the corner of the 
Ditch into the straight. Around the wanderer as he leans against 
the ship’s side has been nothing but endless miles of grey-green 
sea; yet the mind’s eye plainly perceives the field for some 
big race approaching the Bushes, and notes how the favourite 
begins to flag—how his jockey, after riding with his hands, 
presently has recourse to whip and spur, while the unthought- 
of outsider easily holds his own, his rider glancing from right to 
left to see if among the beaten horses near him there is perchance 
one with enough left in him to make it possibly necessary to sit 
down and finish. 

How much that head to the good or bad may mean! The 
wanderer recalls the delight with which he has watched the ‘ good 
thing ’ come off—the good thing that means a copious replenishing 
of an exhausted banking account; half a dozen hunters, perhaps, 
when hunting had seemed sadly problematical; payment of debts 
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that pressed most inconveniently and threatened disaster. Far 
more frequently he remembers the sickening sensation he has felt 
when, at the distance, the rider of the still better thing—the 
‘certainty’ that could be demonstrated to have at least a stone in 
hand by the most moderate computation—grew uneasy on his 
horse, drew out at length the fatal ‘ flail’ which so rarely does any 
good—and so frequently a great deal of harm—and, struggling 
gamely but hopelessly, was beaten out of a place. He is a very 
unwise man who trusts his fortunes to the legs of a horse ; for, in 
truth, the ‘ Racing Calendar’ is mainly a record of good things that 
have not come off. The amateur speculator in the odds inevitably 
has the worst of it in the long run, particularly if, by having a 
little the best of it for a time, he acquires a dangerous confidence 
in his luck or judgment—to whichever of the two he may 
attribute his success. It is a bad game, the odd thing about it 
being that so many who fully recognise the fact continue to 
play it. 

There was once a man who went to Australia to seek his 
fortune, and who, after long and arduous struggles and privations, 
succeeded in his endeavour. He came back to England, where 
things did not go well with him, and at length it came to the 
point that all his future depended on a mare he had in the 
Cesarewitch. He backed her for all the money that was left him. 
If she won, well and good; he would settle down to the life he 
loved, that of a country gentleman—with plenty to spend when 
he made those little excursions to town which are so agreeable a 
break to the rural existence. If she were beaten, he would have 
just enough left to pay his passage back to Australia, there to 
begin all his toil again. One can imagine his sentiments as, the 
day of the race which meant so very much to him having at length 
arrived, he watched the horses come into sight, come nearer and 
nearer, as he saw one after another drop away beaten, the mare 
that carried all his hopes going strong and well, comfortably 
holding her own. ‘Gratitude wins!’ impulsive members of the 
crowd begin to shout—‘ Come on, Gratitude!’ and it seems 
that she is winning easily. All the rest are beaten except one 
that struggles on gallantly, and though Gratitude appears to be 
going the stronger of the two, her victory is not absolutely 
assured ; at least, her jockey sees that a final effort is necessary. . 
Under pressure she shoots ahead when a few strides from the 
post, and ‘Gratitude’s won!’ is shouted with increasing confi- 
dence. But the rider of the other is an artist; he has reserved 
something for the one final rush, and for that something he now 
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calls. So they flash past the post, and voluble spectators inte- 
rested in the result declare that Gratitude or the other has won, 
according as their hopes are fathers to their belief. No one 
except the judge can say for certain. So deceptive are the 
angles on this wide course that from points of view even near 
the post horses that are well behind seem well in front. On the 
judge’s board all eyes are eagerly—many feverishly—fastened. 
Will it be No. 7, Gratitude, or has the other’s rush succeeded— 
will it be No. 13? After five seconds, that seem to be fifteen 
minutes, the number is put in the frame and hoisted. 

It is ‘13.’ Gratitude is beaten. ‘Almost a dead heat; the 
other just got up in the last stride,’ is the report of the judge, 
inflexible Rhadamanthus ; and so for Gratitude’s owner good-bye 
to England, home, and beauty. That he should have patted the 
mare’s neck when he sorrowfully met her in the Birdcage after 
the race says very much for the goodness of his heart. She had 
done her best for him, and now must pass into other hands, 
instead of leading the life of ease he had pictured for her—happy 
summers beneath the pleasant shade of leafy branches in the 
spacious paddock that would have been her home. There, with 
her foal by her side, she was destined to live, if only that short 
head had been the other way ; now she may pass into less kindly 
hands, sink from grade to grade till she cannot win a selling hurdle 
race for a gambling coper, and so end her days in a night cab. 
As for himself, a digger’s hut and hard fare are his portion, to be 
accepted with such resignation as is possible. We may imagine 
the picture that passed before his mind’s eye as at nightfall he 
looked over the shadowy bush once more. Can we doubt that 
continually in his mental vision he saw Newmarket Heath, 
thrilled over that desperate finish, and again watched the frame 
rise with that fatal ‘13’ at the top? . 

But the theme was to be a morning at Newmarket, the 
rehearsal of the performance—the tragedy or comedy, as the case 
may be—to which a mention of the Rowley Mile has led; for the 


real devotee of the sport will take as much delight in these 


mornings as in the more exciting afternoons. To many visitors, 
those who arrive by train, Newmarket seems to consist of the 
High Street and the Heath beyond. They know no more of the 
place than that, going up the street, the stands come into view 
as they mount the hill at ‘the top of the town,’ passing near the 
cemetery where Frederick Archer, most resolute of riders as he 
sat down and seemed to drive his horse before him, now lies. 
‘ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.’ The casual visitor, as he 
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leaves the station, sees an expanse of turf before him, but he 
regards it with very little interest even if some horses are walking 
about on it, or a yearling or two is being lunged round in a circle 
at the time of year when breaking is in progress. As for the Lime- 
kilns—a name that means so much to the lover of the real New- 
market—he has no idea even where they are. 

Let us mount our hacks and see what is to be seen this bright 
morning in that direction, on the Limekilns and the Bury Hill ; 
for a hack is an essential to a morning at Newmarket, and happy 
is the man who has a really good one, a creature that will stand 
when he is wanted to do so, not swerving, curvetting, jumping, or 
playing at being a racehorse when his rider, race-glasses in hand, 
is intent on watching the approaching field, and then, dropping 
the glasses, on taking careful note of all that is happening as the 
horses thunder past; a hack that can also go a bit when wanted 
to go, for occasionally one is anxious to get over the ground 
quickly. We will start from the bottom of the High Street, close 
to the Clock Tower, which Blanton, a trainer whose name is remem- 
bered in connection with Robert the Devil, presented to the town. 
To the left are The Severals—wnde derivatur no one knows—an 
irregularly shaped area of well-worn turf on which a long string 
of horses walks round, some in crimson clothing, some in green, 
and some in white and orange, indicative of the colours of the 
three owners who are the chief patrons of Green Lodge. The 
touts—there is a whole host of them by the stables to the right, 
where George Dawson trains for the Duke of Portland and 
others, and there are more at the end of the tan gallop just across 
the road—the touts, I say, have a really marvellous power of 
recognising horses, the more to be admired when one remembers 
the multitude of yearlings that have to be impressed on the memory 
each season ; but to an occasional race-goer who has no eye for a 
horse, and possesses just a vague smattering of turf knowledge, 
the clothing is a great guide.’ At Sandown and Kempton, for 
instance, such an one will recognise the sheets of a popular owner, 
look at his card, and inform his less instructed friend that ‘ There’s 
old Whalebone ! ’—Whalebone being an enormous bay horse that. 
is entered for the next race, and has been taken away to be 
saddled, whereas the animal indicated is a little chestnut filly 
that is to run in a race afterwards. He knows the clothing, 
but not the animal. 

A number of horses in dark blue, with a coroneted ‘P’ at the 
corners of the cloth, have emerged from the gate of Heath House 


some time since, and are about to canter ; and this is one of the sights 
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F we have come out to see, for there is an unfailing interest in noting 
q the different ways in which horses move, some with quiet, long, low, 
stealing, effortless stride, that delights the expert who perceives how 
{ the animal reaches out, ‘ gets away from himself,’ as some trainers 
q quaintly describe it; some with a dash and energy that appear 
) altogether irresistible, suggestive of the impossibility of defeat 
A to those who do not know that all this vigour is often apt to 
4 expend itself in half a mile, leaving the animal sprawling help- 
i lessly. There are indeed few things more deceptive than drawing 
f deductions from the way in which horses gallop when they are 
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i MORNING EXERCISE 


! not racing; and so, when the novice comes in to breakfast after 
a morning on the Heath, and declares his conviction that Don 


Quixote is sure to win that race to-morrow, for he never saw a 
i horse go in better form, the more experienced friend is not 
‘ absolutely convinced. How tightly these boys sit! Few equine 
f movements are more disconcerting than the species of semi- 


circular bucks such as the brown filly is indulging in—she swings 
i round suddenly and violently, arching her back at the same time ; 
i but the urchin in the saddle merely kicks her in the ribs, and 
1 regardless of the blue blood that flows in her veins, of the long 
ft ancestry of winners which the Stud Book shows her to possess, 
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reproves her in as gruff a voice as he can assume; and then, with 
three other bucks in rapid succession, she follows on in her place. 
But it does not do to conclude that the boy will make a jockey— 
far from it. There are hundreds of boys who can sit thus uncon- 
cernedly on a wiry and slippery thoroughbred, who have, moreover, 
year after year, experience of riding gallops, which should enable 
them to become 
judges of pace, and, 
indeed, who are put 
up in trials if they 
give any evidence 
of ability to their 
masters, always on 


CANTERING BY ON HIS HACK 


the alert for a boy who can ride; and yet the number of really 
capable jockeys can almost, if not actually, be counted on the 
fingers of one hand—most cogent proof of the fact that jockey- 
ship is an art with a vast deal in it. 

As we watch the disappearing string, a cheery ‘Good morning!’ 
comes from some one who passes—a famous jockey cantering by 
on his hack—one whom we have known well since he was a boy 
riding exercise on his south-country downs, and ‘shaping’ in 
a way that delighted the prince of horsemen, his father. So we 
canter on by his side. 

‘You’re busy this morning?’ we suggest. 

‘Yes, I’ve ridden two trials on the other side, and have to ride 
two or three more here,’ is the reply ; for if a popular jockey makes 
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a great deal of money, he has to do a great deal of work for it. 
Over the springy turf we canter, the larks constantly darting up 
at our horses’ feet—an extraordinary number frequent the Heath 
—the rooks, engaged upon their business, settling and cawing 
solemnly, and we discuss the past day’s racing with a few words 
about that which is to come, taking care, however, not to ask 
indiscreet questions, which a rider in the confidence of various 
stables has no right to answer; for perhaps we are more or less 
associated with other establishments, and realise what our feelings 
would be if matters connected with them were made the subject 
of general gossip. In poor Sir John Astley’s entertaining re- 
miniscences he gave cordial credit to George Fordham for his dis- 
cretion in this respect ; though ‘ stable secrets’ are much rarer than 
outsiders suppose. There are, indeed, idiots to be met who are fully 
convinced that almost every race is a matter of previous calcula- 
tion, and, generally, of deception, trickery, and collusion, owners 
and trainers, one and all, with almost undiscoverable exceptions, 
being actuated by thoughts of illicit gain, with no idea of sport. 
Men who think this merely judge others by themselves. There are 
rogues on the Turf, and there are others more than ready to sail 
just exactly as near to the wind as they can do without incurring 
disgrace and the penalties that attach to it; but these black and 
piebald sheep are scarcer than is generally supposed by the 
arrant outsider who foolishly and quite incorrectly supposes him- 
self to be smart; though ‘to jockey’ means, according to the 
dictionaries, ‘to cheat,’ ‘to trick. We know that the jockey 
riding by our side is as incapable of wrong as if he were accus- 
tomed to wear sleeves of lawn and not of silk. 

‘Your little brother is riding well,’ we observe; and with a 
smile our companion answers : a 

‘Yes, he is; he'll get on. He’s about the only boy I ever 
saw who will sit down and go with his horse. Boys are usually 
like that, you know,’ and, sitting up in his saddle, he leans at an 
angle over his hack’s neck; ‘they want to go faster than their 
horses. Ah! those are the ones I’m looking for,’ and he rides 
off towards a long string that has just come into view. 

We, too, are in search of a string, so we pull up by these 
trees and look round on the pleasant landscape. To the right is 
the red house of a new member of the Jockey Club, to the left 
is the town. A little engine with a couple of trucks goes puffing 
along an invisible line away from the station, but not in the 
direction of London: it is drawing building materials up to 
Cheveley for the great house that is being built there. Beyond 
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the smoke are woods and fields which recall the most delight- 
ful memories of wonderful days when pheasants rocketed over 
our heads fast and high, or when the driven partridges came 
skimming down wind, giving very short time to those who 
were not keenly on the alert, but by the rapidity of their 
appearance and disappearance adding to the joy of the suc- 
cessful shooter, who, holding far forward, intercepts one, mayhap, 
with luck, a ‘brace, and has not time to congratulate himself 
before seizing his second gun and making ready for others that 
come, heralded by the welcome cry of ‘ Mark ! ’—for birds are thick 
here in this glorious game country; and then the hares! The 
Ground Game Act has done little mischief round Newmarket, 
and when we come from luncheon in the keeper’s snug cottage, 
where an appetising meal has been prepared, we are aware what 
a row of them will be laid out to relieve or throw up the gorgeous 
colouring of the long lines of pheasants. Picturesquely dotted 
here and there about the landscape in front of us are red brick 
houses, or long ranges of red brick buildings, stables in which are 
kept the horses whose names are household words. Passing to 
and fro in the distance are the men who make up contemporary 
Turf history, and others, too, attracted by the national sport ; for 
there in the midst of a little group canters H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, tempted here as humbler mortals are by the fasci- 
nation of the thoroughbred horse in undress. 

The lot we are searching for are not in sight, so we jog on, 
pulling up now and then to watch some sheeted string walk or 
canter past, to note the rising hope of one stable, the beast that 
has so bitterly disappointed another. The tall slim figure on the 
bay hunter is a once-famous gentleman rider—and one w:th 
better hands than most professional cross-country jockeys possess 
—who, having no other occupation, wisely devotes himself to the 
business he understands best, and trains horses for his friends. The 
idea of a gentleman taking to the business wes not a little derided 
when he began, on the ground that he either would not stick to it, 
or, sticking to it, would make a mess of it; but neither sup- 
position has turned out to be correct ; his horses are quite as fit 
and well-trained as other people’s, and he wins his share of races. 
Yesterday he did not win one that he thought he could not lose, 
but he is philosophical, and in reply to a word of condolence only 
makes a wry face, in which good temper is still dominant. These 
disappointments will happen—it is the fortune of racing. 

It is rather remarkable how many of the trainers have been 
steeplechase jockeys. Here is one who carried off the Grand 
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National, height of a cross-country rider’s ambition, and was 
successful moreover on the stable’s second string. ‘There is 
nearly always a humorous twinkle in his eye, and one can 
imagine how it was developed on that occasion. Are those the 
ones we are seeking, there in the distance to the right? The 
clothing, and a conspicuous pair of white hind legs on an ungainly 
chestnut, suggest it; but closer examination shows a white pony 
and a white cob in attenddnce, and we know what horses those 
must be, for the trainer rides the pony, and a particularly well- 
known sportsman, manager of the stable, is surely on the cob. 
An exceptionally sound and wary judge of racing our friend is, 
too. If he tells you one of his has a chance, or that ‘ you had 
better have a few sovereigns on that one to-day,’ you would be 
unwise to neglect the hint; for, though his face may seem 
impassive, few things that come within the range of his eye-glass 
escape being accurately summed up. 

A wide belt of trees is now in front of us, a tan track being laid 
by its side, and up the tan—for the fine weather has hardened 
the turf—come a number of horses, watched by a gentleman who 
sits with somewhat bent shoulders on a dark-coloured pony with a 
silver mane. Most sagacious of turf guides, philosophers, and 
friends as he is, we may be sure that nothing that is to be seen 
escapes his keen eyes. Perhaps you were surprised yesterday by 
the victory of some animal you had been convinced could have 
no sort of chance; but ‘the Captain’ will tell you why he 
believed it was certain to win. Possibly you may have a great 
fancy to-day for some much-talked-of horse that is already a hot 
favourite ; but he will quietly give you a convincing reason why 
it can have nothing beyond the very faintest prospect of success, 
and most likely you will find his prognostications borne out to 
the letter. Most likely, too, you would read in some of the 
lower-class racing papers, if you looked at them, the grossest 
innuendoes as to the animal’s running, the writers going as far as 
they dare to hint that the beaten animal, who had been foolishly 
elevated to false favouritism, was never ‘meant.’ No less alert is 
the trainer, who sits on his pony, raising his hand at intervals to 
warn a boy that he is going too fast, or—but this very rarely indeed 
—waving it to another as an intimation to quicken his speed ; 
and so the lot, including a winner of the Derby ‘going great 
guns,’ as the vague phrase has it, pass by. He is a wonderful 
judge of what horses are doing, this trainer. Once he stood 
watching the horses as they neared the stand in a race; ‘ Mine’s 
won,’ he suddenly remarked, while yet the field were some quarter 
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of a mile from home, and ke put away his glasses. To the 
not wholly uncultivated eye of his neighbour, three or four 
seemed to have a tolerably even chance, for all appeared to be 
going equally well, and none were being pushed ; but though there 
was no cantering in, and indeed something of a fight at the finish, 
the trainer was right. The eye of long experience, especially in 
the case of a born horseman, sees much. 

We have not yet found the horses of which we are in search, 
however, but, cantering on by the side of the tan, soon descry the 
familiar clothing and greet their trainer, who has something of 
excitement on his face this morning, for indeed a couple of the 


BETWEEN THE CANTERS 


choicest two-year-olds in his stable are about to be tried. He 
trained a Derby winner once, one of the best of Derby winners, 
moreover, the very best he will strenuously maintain, and he 
can give no better praise to anything of which he is fond than 
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declaring that it looks ‘just like the old horse.’ If there is no 
very great resemblance in make and shape between the ‘ old horse’ 
and the descendant, he will find similarity of action, and it is his 
delight to stand behind a yearling in the stable, rake aside its 
tail with his walking stick, and discover in its hocks and thighs 
the looked-for likeness. 

‘They’ve done here. We were just going through on to the 
Limekilns,’ he says; and we pass through the belt of trees, the 
long wood indeed, for it is more than a belt, to find ourselves on 
a broad expanse of green turf sloping down from the wood to a 
road something less than half a mile beyond, on the other side of 
which many horses are walking about. We are on the Limekilns. 
Scattered here and there are little groups of men, mounted and 
afoot, a lady or two being in some. cases with them, as a rule on 
horseback ; and from right to left sheeted horses follow each 
other past the groups, friends and associates commenting on the 
going of their own or other people’s; for these habitués of the 
Limekilns are often as well acquainted with the horses as are 
the touts who stand, with glasses levelled, just on the verge of 
the wood. It is an animated scene; to-the lover of horseflesh 
one of perennial delight. 

‘These are the weights,’ the trainer says, handing a sheet of 
paper, on which is written :— 


Years st. Ibs. 
Solomon 9 5 
Harlequin . 2 8 9 
Strathmore . . 2 8 9 
Flowery Land . 2 8 0 


Solomon is a useful plater ; Harlequin a son of the ‘old horse,’ 
and even handsomer than his sire; Strathmore is a big bay, no 
beauty, but one that looks like racing and moves like a race-horse ; 
Flowery Land has shown some fair form and carried off one of 
the principal early two-year-old races; but it is hoped that the 
other two are better than he. The weights are high so that 
jockeys can ride, or rather so that one in particular who is attached 
to the stable can be up on Solomon ; they are to wear silk, in order 
that the youngsters may grow accustomed to the rattle and crackle 
of the jackets when they come to racing, and perhaps because silk 
gives a more businesslike air to the performance. The horses 
are stripped, the riders throw off their coats and appear in racing 
costume so far as their bodies are concerned, for the usual breeches 
and gaiters deck their legs, and, accompanying owner, trainer, and 
a friend, we take up our position by the improvised winning post. 
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There is a stir round about, for a gallop always attracts some 
attention, and these are known to be colts from whom not a little | 
is expected ; so that most of the groups move towards the ground 
along which the four will come. 

What will happen? The thing we trust that we may not 
see is Solomon in front at the finish. It is asking the young 
ones to do a good deal to beat him at 10 lbs. this early summer 
day; but they are expected to do a good deal, and it is well 
to know what they can do. We hope, too, that the presumed 
treasures are 9 lbs. betier than Flowery Land, so that we do not 
want him to win. It is an exciting moment, for we have watched 
these two young horses for months past, with despondency some- 
times when they did not seem to move well, when their action 
appeared lacking in freedom, with exhilaration at others when 
they have gone in good form; though we have always borne in 
mind what has been already remarked as to the frequent de- 


ceptiveness of horses that go wonderfully well at work when they 
are not racing. 


We shall soon know ! 

‘They’re coming!’ the trainer says, gazing through his 
glasses ; and, drawing a long breath, we strain our eyes towards 
the advancing quartet, still too far off to be made out with any- 
thing like distinctness. 

‘Flowery Land is this side,’ he continues. 

‘Going well, too!’ the owner adds; but ‘They’re all going 
well at present,’ is the trainer’s reply. . 

They are nearer, and we are able to note something that 
pleases us very much indeed. The rider of the animal on the 
further side—Solomon—is already at work ; and he is one of the 
very few who never move until it is necessary. 

‘Solomon’s beat!’ we proclaim, and so he is. There can be 
no doubt about that. The other three speed on towards us. 
Which will crack first ? 

‘Flowery Land wins! No!—he’s beaten!’ the owner cries 
in a breath; but though his jockey is hard at work he struggles 
on with bulldog courage. Strathmore’s rider has started riding 
too, and the big bay begins to sprawl a bit. Meantime 
Harlequin is going well within himself. Solomon, who had been 
on the right, as already said, has dropped back. Harlequin’s 
jockey glances at his opponents on his left, and sees that he has 
them safely beaten. So they pass us. 

‘In acanter, by a good length,’ says the trainer ; ‘ and it won’t 
surprise me if you’ve got a Derby horse, Sir.’ 
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‘I couldn’t separate the next two,’ the owner says, repressing 
the excitement he must keenly feel. 

‘No, there was nothing in it; but Strathmore has all the 
improvement to make,’ is the reply as we gallop off to where the 


WON IN A CANTER 


lot have pulled up. They are, happily, all sound, so that there 
need be none of that anxious listening for the most unwelcome 
noise one sometimes hears on these occasions—that catch in the 
breath which proclaims the incipient roarer. The first jockey we 
meet is the rider of Solomon, just getting on his hack. 

‘ They beat you easily ?’ is the trainer’s interrogative greeting. 

‘Oh, yes. They had the speed of me all the way. I felt 
from the start that I had no chance,’ he answers; and his 
opinion is worth much. ‘That's a real good ‘un, Harlequin, and. 
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the big one will win plenty of races too; he ran green when we 
jumped off.’ 

‘Was it a good start?’ he is asked. 

‘Very good. Flowery Land had just a bit the best of it; but 
we were very even.’ 

The winner, a beautiful colt, is a picture indeed, as he stands 
with expanded nostrils—from excitement, not distress—turning 
his head from side to side, and moving his delicate ears, as it 
seems, interrogatively. He has never been asked to do this sort 
of thing before, and does not quite understand what it all means. 
A real good horse, doubtless, with infinite possibilities; and yet 
we remember that when we first saw him canter his action was ° 
so round, and he seemed to labour so much, that we hastily set 
him down as a handsome failure; to have these hasty impres- 
sions very agreeably removed when one morning a jockey who 
could hold him together and ‘get him out’ replaced his boy. 
Then he showed himself a different animal. 

It is in assisting at such an incident as this that one really 
enjoys a morning at Newmarket. 
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TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA 


BY OTIS MYGATT 


TARPON-FISHING, like everything else in life, has its two sides. 
One man spends a winter in Florida, has bad weather and worse 
luck, and thinks it all very poor sport. Another meets with good 
luck all around, and pronounces it the grandest fishing out. 
Hence come the many contradictory stories we so often hear. 
Which are we to believe—the optimistic or the pessimistic tarpon 
fisherman? In reality, each is speaking truthfully from his own 
experience. My first winter in Florida left me a decided pessimist, 
for my luck was wretched. My second and subsequent seasons, 
however, converted me into a rabid optimist on the sport, for 
with experience came good luck—they are very often synony- 
mous. <A short account of good days and bad will enable the 
reader to form a very fair opinion of what the sport really is. 
Punta Gorda and Fort Myers are the two chief resorts of the 
tarpon-angler. Both are situated on lagoons in Western Florida, 
off the Gulf of Mexico, about fifty miles apart by water. They 
are forty-eight hours from New York, and eight days from 
England. In the month of January some years ago I arrived in 
one of these places, fully equipped for the fray. After a chilly 
sleep in a cold room, for the nights in Florida during winter are 
very cold, I arose about 6 A.m., hurried through my breakfast, 
walked out to the end of the hotel pier, and got into my row-boat. 
I was lucky in having picked out a careful guide, so I found all 
my tarpon paraphernalia already placed in the boat. It was from 
four to six miles to the nearest tarpon-grounds. While covering 
this distance with very easy strokes, the guide whiled away the 
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time by telling some of his personal experiences with tarpon. 
Most cf them were full-fledged fictions, but they all served to assist 
my man in the modest aim he had in view, which was to impress 
upon me that nobody else in those regions knew anything about 
tarpon-fishing except himself. All Florida guides suffer from the 
same complaint. He regaled me with Munchausen exploits in 
catching and gaffing; I, meanwhile, wrapped in an ulster—for 
the early morning was very crisp—listened dreamily, and tried to 
believe because I wanted to believe. Of course I felt sure that 
this was to be ‘my’ day. It is a remarkable fact that a tarpon 
fisherman never sallies forth without a feeling that that day is 
positively going to be the day: It makes no difference whether 
he is starting out for the twentieth time, after nineteen days of 
absolute failure—he is always equally convinced that the day in 
question is sure to be a successful one. Hope certainly springs 
eternal in the heart of the tarpon-angler. 

After an hour or an hour and a half’s row in the raw morning 
air we arrived at the tarpon-grounds. These so-called grounds vary 
according to the stories of the guides and fishermen. If in the 
past season, a dozen of these fish have been caught off a certain 
point, it is pretty certain that in the following season the same 
spot will be considered excellent tarpon-ground. Very few of 
these grounds deserve their good name. Most of them owe their 
reputation to somebody’s good luck of a single day, and it sticks 
to them for years. Having arrived at some such mythically- 
storied curve of the river, the guide stopped rowing, and dropped 
the anchor in about ten feet of water. As the water was cold, he 
knew the tarpon were more likely to be found in the deep pools 
and channels. I myself baited and cast out the hooks. Usually 
more than half of the so-called sportsmen are unable to cast, or 
are too lazy to do so. Very often, indeed, the guide is allowed 
to strike and hook a fish, and, worse still, even to handle him 
during his first and most risky jumps, or later on during the 
moments when the angler is tired out. It is hardly necessary to 
say that no real fisherman would dream of permitting such a thing ; 
but most of the men one meets in Florida around the hotels who 
go in for tarpon-fishing do not care a bit for the sport itself, but 
merely aim at catching, by hook or by crook—chiefly by crook— 
one tarpon, that they can mount and place in their hall at home 
as a trophy to serve as a subject for endless embroidered anecdotes 
in the future. 

Once the bait was thrown, I lit my pipe and proceeded to 
wait as patiently and comfortably as possible. As an angler may 
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have to wait dozens of days in succession before a tarpon even 
condescends to look at his bait, he certainly might as well take 
matters easily. While I took my ease, some of the drawbacks of 
tarpon-fishing began, and they are many. Cat-fish swarm up 
these brackish creeks, and they generally manage to put the © 
fisherman in very bad humour until he gets hardened to their 
aggravating ways. They will nibble and pick at your bait, and, 
if a trifle large, will pick it up and run off with it a bit, each time 
giving you the impression that a tarpon has ventured to notice 
you. Generally, after several days of false alarms, when for a few 
hundred times the angler has been put on the very qui vive of 
excitement, he will end by taking no notice of these little runs, 
but, reading a novel or dozing off in the stern of the boat, will let 
the little brutes nibble or run about as they please. It is gene- 
rally at this very moment that a tarpon comes along and walks 
off with the bait, and before the fisherman has discovered his 
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A SPECIMEN 


mistake, has jumped out of the water and thrown the bait out. 
So it was with me. I saw the line run, as usual, ten or twenty 
feet ; but, concluding that it was ‘ another confounded cat-fish,’ I 
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paid no attention, when suddenly my reel began to hum as the line 
for a moment was pulled out at enormous speed. I had only time 
to drop the pipe and make a faint effort to grasp my rod when 


some fifty yards away an immense silvery fish sprang into the 
air, shook his _ head 


fiercely, threw the bait 
out, and with a huge 
splash disappeared 
again. I was too sur- 
prised, not to say dazed, 
by the unexpected sight 
even to swear. When 
I had recovered my 
equilibrium and good 
temper sufficiently to 
care about fishing again, © 
I put on a fresh bait, 
cast it out, and sat for 
the rest of the day care- 
fully watching the line ; 
but all in vain. Often 
just in this way the angler misses his only opportunity for that 
day or week, and the next tarpon that comes along will find 
him again either occupied with a book or dozing. ‘These coin- 
cidences happen so frequently, one is almost persuaded that the 
tarpon come and have a look at the angler before they take his 
bait. During the winter months such a day may be considered 
one of fairly exciting sport. 

The next day saw me once more at daybreak starting out in 
the crisp air with my coat collar turned up, quite certain that a new 
era was dawning. Days came and went, however, and at rare 
intervals a tarpon came, and generally went too. But the cat-fish 
lived on in peace and activity. Now and then the so-called gaff- 
topsail cat-fish, which is simply a bigger brute of the same family, 
owning a comparatively small body but a large mouth and appetite, 
will swallow the bait whole, make a vigorous run, and for a few 
seconds raise the angler’s hopes to the utmost limit. When you 
strike, as you think, just at the right moment, expecting to see 
six feet of silver cleave the water and sail up into the air, only a 
weak wriggle rewards you. You wind in on your line and find 
that a gasping, grunting, slimy brute, with poisonous fins jutting 
out from all sides, is your sole reward. Your trouble does not 
end here, for it requires a great deal of care to take one of these 
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brutes off the hook. Their fins are sharp, bony concerns and very 
poisonous. A wound from them swells up rapidly and causes the 
most intense pain for days. Sometimes these banks of cat-fish 
give you a moment’s respite or rest; but if they do, it is only because 
they have been frightened by some shark who acts as a substitute, 
and is fully as unsatisfactory as a cat-fish. Then there are the 
crabs ; they, too, infest these brackish creeks—red and blue fellows 
—by the hundred. They pick up your bait and walk off with it 
and drag the line out, or if they happen to straggle over your line 
and get their claws tangled up, they will bite and generally cut it 
like a knife. Usually you do not know your line has been cut. 
You sit there in the boat quite ignorant of the fact that you are 
watching two rods with two lines stretching into the water, but 
with neither hook nor bait at the. end of them. There is some- 
thing intensely ridiculous about this. Fancy a man, full of hope 
and other emotions, watching two rods, expecting the lines to run 
out at any moment, while he might just as well hang the lines 
out of the hotel window for any chance he has of getting anything ! 
To pull the line in after half an hour of such anxious attention 
and find it hookless, is one of the most exasperating experiences 
of life. 

Now and then a bass or jew-fish took pity on my loneli- 
ness, and, hooking himself, would give me a little pastime, but 
not much sport, for a bass on a tarpon-rod, unless he weighs over 
15lbs., isnot much fun. As for a jew-fish, which in weight may 
run anywhere from 50 lbs. to 400 lbs., it is very much like hooking 
a moving rock, for after taking the bait it will swim complacently 
off at a fixed pace, and no amount of hauling can persuade it to 
hurry. If a 300-pounder is hooked, the chances are you will be 
kept at this tame and exasperating occupation for several hours 
before you get a chance to gaff him. The same applies to the 
saw-fish when they come round. They may be anything from 
four feet to fourteen feet in length, and weigh anywhere from 
100 lbs. to 600 lbs., but they will never attempt to make a rush or 
jump or do anything the least bit sportsmanlike. The best thing 
for the angler to do is to cut his line, let the brute go, put on a 
fresh hook, and start once more hoping for tarpon. I say hoping, 
not fishing, for during January, February, and March it should 
rather be called tarpon-hoping. Last, but not least, after cat-fish, 
crab, jew-fish, saw-fish, and other curses, comes perhaps the 
greatest of all, the hungry shark. This creature generally snaps 
up your bait with a rush, and then for two or three minutes he 
certainly keeps you very busy. He will run out a hundred yards 
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of line in a very few seconds, and either bite through your snell. 
and escape, or else get into a sulk and pull by tugs and jerks, 
Sometimes you get on one a day, sometimes ten. In one day’s 
tarpon-fishing I have caught eleven, varying from three feet to 
seven feet in length, whilst about as many more have taken the 
bait and bitten through the snell. They are irritating brutes, 
and yet sometimes come as a sort of relief to one’s nerves after 
hours of inaction. A six-foot shark can generally be brought 
alongside and have his throat cut in three or four minutes. I 
have caught an eight-foot ten-inch shark on a tarpon-rod in 
twenty-five minutes, which shows they are not very game for 
their size. There is a species of yellow shark that is full of life; 
when hooked, they will jump out of the water several times in 
quick succession, and when the angler is very excited they pass 
for a tarpon on the first jump and raise his hopes accordingly. 
Sometimes when they jump they will turn double somersaults ; 
at other times they will leap up and roll round in theair. This is 
a very clever trick, as it invariably twists the line around their 
bodies and breaks it. Aside from the annoyances I have 
enumerated, there are several other minor ones connected with 
this sport. The wind will nearly always blow against the 
current and cause your boat to swing from side to side if anchored, 
making it almost impossible for you to keep the slack line properly 
coiled up. The only remedy for this is to tie up to a pole 
driven in the sand and mud; but as most fishing in winter 
takes place in deep water, this cannot be done. You generally 
have to let your boat swing about, drag out your slack, and 
keep you in more or less bad humour. So for days and weeks 
I waited, and the cat-fish worried me, the crabs bothered me, the 
bass and jew-fish disturbed me, the sharks exasperated me, and 
the swinging of the boat irritated me. After all, these were only 
minor troubles, for did I not every moment expect to see a tarpon 
jump out of the water? And so I sat and bore my troubles, now 
broiling in the sun, now shivering in the wind and rain. 

This is the sort of tarpon-fishing I first met with; it may be 
taken as the pessimist’s view of this gentle art. Fortunately there 
is a far more satisfactory side to it, namely, the really magnificent 
sport the undaunted angler may reasonably expect with good luck, 
even in the winter months of February and March, and certainly 
in April and May. On May 1 and 2, 1893, I had two such days’ 
fishing as I never hope to enjoy again. They form a strong 
contrast to what has just been written about the ordinary 
experience. 
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On May 1 I was awakened before sunrise by the men scrub- 
bing down the decks of the ‘ Atala,’ a twenty-ton sloop in which 
I sailed that winter—a dull old craft, but many were the happy 
days I spent cruising and fishing round the creeks and lagoons 
of Florida in her. It was still quite dark, and I drowsily debated 
whether it would be worth my while to get up or not, remem- 
bering how poor the fishing had been the day before. Suddenly 
I heard Centi, my guide, exclaim, ‘What a tarpon!’ That 
settled the matter. I was up with a jump; even bumping my 
head against a scantling did not seem to matter much. In a 
moment I was on deck in my pyjamas, rubbing my head, blinking 
my eyes in the light, and saying ‘Where?’ Of course there was 
nothing in sight. Centi, however, swore that he had seen a huge 
chap blow right near the boat. Growling, I slipped out of my 
night togs and plunged overboard for a swim and a wake-up. 
Half an hour later I was seated in the awninged cockpit enjoying 
an excellent breakfast under the watchful eye of Daniel, my 
coloured cook. Daniel had been promised a bonus if he added 
two stone to my weight that winter, so he was constantly con- 
cocting new dishes which he insisted on personally seeing me 
eat. Centi was half Spanish and really an excellent tarpon-man. 
Above the pine woods the sun had just risen in a cloudless sky, 
and its cool morning rays were shining full on me as I sat break- 
fasting. The air fanned gently now and then, and the water 
became tarnished in patches. Soon the glassy surface which had 
surrounded the boat for miles when I first stepped on deck had 
vanished, and was replaced by millions of minute ripples that 
glittered crisply in the yellow light. The wind freshened, and the 
water began to make that peculiar lapping and singing against 
the side of the boat so familiar and so fascinating to yachtsmen. 
A few belated duck passed overhead with a whirr, or a single 
stray individual screwed his way rapidly across the sky. Small 
flocks of white and blue cranes drifted by, moving their wings 
slowly and sticking out their necks anxiously as they sailed over the 
boat. Nature was at its best, brilliant and exhilarating. Cer- 
tainly the Florida mornings in April and May are wonderfully 
beautiful. 

Breakfast finished, I stepped into the boat that Centi held 
already prepared at the companion-ladder. No need to see 
whether rods and tackle were all there. I was fortunate enough 
to possess an excellent guide, and never had anything else to 
do except sit in the stern, light my pipe, and handle the tiller- 
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The Caloosahatchie River forms a sort of lake above Myers, 
about five miles long by one and a half wide, and at the 
head of this the ‘Atala’ was anchored. Most of the tarpon 
caught in Florida are taken in this bay. Narrowing suddenly 
at the upper end it becomes a creek, the Caloosahatchie proper, 
about 200 feet wide, which by a very crooked channel runs 
at first through marshes of high grass and small islands covered 
with palm trees, and then through pine woods to Lake Okee- 
chobee. We anchored at a favourite spot of mine near the head 
of the bay, but after trying two or three places in the neighbour- 
hood for two hours without seeing any sign of a tarpon I told 
Centi to row me up the creek. Five miles we rowed without 
discovering anything but a few frightened duck and coot: not 
the least indication of a fish anywhere. For some reason I felt 
rather hopeless that day, and ordered Centi to paddle slowly 
back to the sloop. Two miles above the mouth of the creek, 
I saw a tarpon rise not fifty feet away from the boat, in shore, 
and only a few feet away from the high rushes. Making 
the usual peculiar puff, he disappeared with a sort of gurgling 
sound, 

Centi needed no hint. He had not seen the tarpon, but 
he had heard him. Shipping his oars quietly, he slipped the 
anchor carefully over the edge of the boat. The tide was running 
up the creek, and we swung around until we were about fifty feet 
from the east bank. At that moment another tarpon rose not 
three feet from the bank, and, showing his glittering back, puffed 
and disappeared, hardly causing a ripple. Seizing a rod, the hook 
of which was already baited, I cast out, allowing the bait to fall 
about ten feet ahead of where he had risen, hoping that it would 
sink in front of him. Without waiting, I began pulling out slack 
line, and let it drop into the water. I had guessed correctly, for 
the line, after drifting, curled up, and, slowly sinking from the 
surface of the water, was dragged out straight with a slow and 
even haul. Holding the point of the rod straight towards the 
fish, I waited until the reel made its first click, when I gave a 
long steady strike. Whizz went the reel, the water parted, and out 
came a magnificent tarpon, clearing the water a full three feet. In 
vain he shook his head. He was well hooked, and, with a splash 
that set the water foaming, he fell on his side and disappeared with 
arush. Round and round buzzed the reel, until the leather break 
held down by my thumb began to charr and smoke. Centi poured 
some water over it from a tin cup that he kept handy for the 
purpose. After a fifty-yard dash the big brute came out again. 
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Then he made another long run of about fifty yards in the same 
direction, and appeared once more clear out of the water a hun- 
dred yards away from the boat. There were two more leaps in 
quick succession, then all the strain on the line ceased. ‘ Hang it 
all, he’s off, Centi!’ I said in disgust. ‘Not much, sir; he’s only 
doubling on you,’ he replied. Reeling in all the slack as rapidly 
as possible, I heard a loud splash just at the back of me. There 


OUT CAME A MAGNIFICENT TARPON 


was no time to swing the rod around the stern of the boat and 
clear the line, so I dipped its point deep into the water, waiting 
for the tarpon to jump again. Whizz went the reel as the line 
came taut, and out leaped the tarpon on the other side of the 
boat. 

I now knew exactly where the brute was, and carefully passed 
the line round by wheeling the tip of my rod in the water past 
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the stern of the boat. Once more the rushing and jumping began, 
but each jump grew less energetic. Soon only half his body 
appeared ; then only his head came out, shaking and protesting 
against his life being thus cut short. Centi had long ago pulled 
up the anchor and kept backing the boat, following the tarpon as 
much as possible, so as to economise on the line. After about 
twenty-five minutes I got the fish near the boat, where I could 
see him clearly. He was lying on the surface of the water, with 
the blood coming out of his gills as he flapped his tail from side 
to side. Six and a half feet of green mother-of-pearl and silver, 
filled with fierce energy—that is what he seemed. One must 
have seen and caught one of these magnificent game fish to 
realise what imposing monsters they are. No description can do 
them justice, nor any picture convey the effect caused by seeing 
one of them close by in the water, or jumping out of it.. This 
angling is a sort of prize-fight with generally about the same 
weight of flesh and muscle at each end of the line, and the odds 
are usually pretty even. Every attempt to get my fish close to 
the boat was followed by a dash that would run out some 
thirty yards of line, when he would stop, and, swimming slowly, 
flap along the surface of the water. This fellow jumped too 
much, though, to last very long, and was soon tired out. We got 
him alongside the boat finally. Centi, taking a firm grasp with 
both hands on the gaff, placed its point in his throat, and caught 
him the first try. For a few seconds the water was a mass 
of foam and blood. The fish stopped its efforts; I passed a 
rope through his gills, fastened him to a cleat at the stern, 
and towed him ashore. Here we tied him to the roots of a 
mangrove tree and returned to the, spot we had left. 

The water where we were fishing that day was about ten feet 
deep and exceptionally clear. We could even see this tarpon as he 
dashed round and under us. Once or twice I saw him followed by 
another tarpon, who seemed to be astonished at his eccentric 
gyrations. At least, so I thought at first ; but I discovered what the 
real reason was when I noticed that the bait had been thrown out 
of the tarpon’s mouth, and had slipped up the line. This was 
what the other fish was chasing, no doubt fancying that the 
hooked one was after it also. It was an anxious moment for me, 
for I realised that if the second tarpon made a grab at the bait he 
would snap the line in a moment and my first fish would escape. As 
it was, however, he made two or three grabs at it, but missed, 
and seemed to give it up, fortunately. Once more I threw out 
the bait. I had not long to wait. Less than five minutes passed 
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when the line was steadily pulled out, and the next moment saw 
me hard at work playing my second tarpon. This fellow started 
a new line of antics. At no time did he take out over forty yards 
of line from the boat, but every jump was followed by a short dash 
in a new direction, the result being that twice he nearly jumped 
into the boat, once falling within a couple of feet of it, and 
deluging us with water. It took some quick work with the reel 
and the point of the rod to keep the line from tangling or getting 
caught in the boat as he dashed about underneath it. A dozen 
times, all strain having stopped, I thought he was off, only to have 
this fallacious idea quickly removed from my mind when the rod 
was nearly dragged out of my hand as he reappeared in an un- 
expected corner. He was a very playful tarpon, up to all sorts of 
tricks, and once turned a complete somersault in the air. His 
rapid leaps and eccentric course, although well conceived and 
carried out, only resulted in tiring him out quicker than the first 
one, and twenty minutes were sufficient to see him fastened 
alongside No. 1 beneath the mangrove tree. 

My luck continued extraordinarily good. Tarpon were rising, 
blowing and playing all about. Although I only started fishing at 
ten o'clock, at one o’clock I had four tarpon tied to the bank. I then 
attempted to eat some lunch, while I kept the line out; but it was 
no use; the tarpon meant business that day. I could not swallow 
more than a few bites before the line began to run. It never even 
occurred to me to sacrifice fifteen minutes of such fishing to eat 
lunch. I braced up during the whole day on whisky and water. 
At three o’clock I had six tarpon under the funereal mangrove. 
It began to look like a tarpon cemetery. From three to five I 
kept hard at it, although I was beginning to feel completely 
played out and was only sustained by nervous excitement. By 
five o’clock I had added two more to the six, when the bait gave out, 
much to my disgust, for I really was beginning to get my second 
wind. I had had thirteen strikes altogether, and caught eight of 
them. Most of my time from ten o’clock until five was passed 
continually playing a fish. I did not have a bite from any other 
fish than a tarpon that day. It seemed as if the school had 
frightened even the cat-fish and shark away. The tide had 
been running out for some time before my bait was exhausted, 
but it seemed to make no difference ; the tarpon bit as eagerly on 
the ebb as on the flood. Rowing over to the mangroves where 
the fish were tied up I lit a pipe, and standing up gloated over the 
eight magnificent fish, as side by side they lay on the sand in a 
foot of water. 
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The setting sun was just beginning to touch the pines, far off 
over the marsh, and cast a warm red glow upon the whole scene. 
Even the bunch of palm trees on the eastern bank seemed to 
grow ruddy in its setting rays. Around me Nature was pre- 
paring for sleep, and in the air I began to hear that singing and 
humming that is given out by the thousands of frogs, crickets, and 
insects about this time of day ; a sort of ringing seemed to vibrate 
through the air. All day long the sun had shone from a cloudless 
sky—mellow and cheerful in the morning, warm and caressing at 


A DAY'S CATCH 


mid-day, ruddy and rather saddening at night. The disappearing 
of the orb of warmth and light and life in the wilds of untram- 
melled Nature seems always to be surrounded with an impressive 
dignity of its own, causing a man to feel hopelessly insignificant, 
and exerting over him a saddening effect which is not without its 
attractiveness. As I gazed on these eight fascinating specimens of 
Nature’s handicraft, I felt like a wanton brute to have destroyed 
so much life and beauty for a day’s pleasure. Had they been as 
edible as salmon, and could I have shipped them on ice to friends, 
I suppose my conscience would have rested easier. As it was, I 
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gave all my fish to a deserving orange-tree grower, who used them 
as @ fertiliser for his fruit trees. 

The setting of the sun behind the pine woods made me realise 
that I was three miles away from the sloop in a fifteen-foot row- 
boat, with eight tarpon to take back. Then came the job of 
hauling in and stowing away these brutes. Fortunately the boat 
was pretty broad and heavily built; but we could manage to pack 
only six away on the bottom, and had to put two athwart-ship. 
There was no place to row, for she was loaded down to within 
two inches of the water. There was nothing to do but to put up 
the mast forward, hoist the little mainsail, and drift down on 
the outgoing tide. I sat on top of one of the tarpon, holding the 
tiller. Fortunately Providence came to our aid, as it some- 
times does to the undeserving, for with the setting sun there 
arose a light favourable breeze, just enough to keep us going 
without tipping us over in the least—a thing we certainly could 
not have stood, loaded as we were. It was almost a miracle 
that we reached the sloop without sinking, for the water kept 
coming in through the centreboard trunk and Centi was con- 
stantly busy baling out. Our arrival alongside the ‘ Atala’ was 
a perfect triumph. Daniel always climbed out of the galley 
to see what luck we had had. That night when he stood on the 
deck his shiny black face fairly crackled all over with smiles. He 
showed every tooth in his head with a broad nigger grin of 
delight. I had a rule on the ‘Atala’ that any day when three 
or more tarpon were caught by me the crew forward had 
plum pudding for dinner. That night whisky and cigars were 
thrown in too; in fact, I told Dan to give them anything they 
wanted. Having taken a plunge and cooled off as much as I could 
in the rather warm water, I dressed and proceeded to measure 
and weigh the fish. I found them to be respectively: 6 ft. 6 in., 
155 Ib. ; 6 ft. 7 in., 138 lb.; 6 ft. 6 in., 128 lb.; 6 ft. 8 in., 139 Ib. ; 
6 ft. 4 in., 136 lb.; 6 ft. 5 ft. 10 in., 78 1b.; 6 ft. 
3 in., 119 lb. I then had the fish all put in another row-boat, 
and decided to send one of the men down to Myers next morning 
to have them photographed, and their length and weight 
certified too, as I knew very well that nobody there would 
believe in such exceptional luck unless they saw the fish, and 
even then would not believe I had caught them all myself. 
However, that was immaterial. Daniel got up a magnificent 
dinner that night, worthy of the day’s sport. Really, he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself. I had breakfasted that morning 
in the rays of the rising sun; I dined that night in those of the 
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rising full moon. It seemed as if Nature had made an effort to 
render the day perfect in every respect. 

After dinner I had the awning taken down, and stretching 
myself amongst the cushions on one of the long seats of the 
cockpit, smoked a cigar, 
and thought over the day’s 
sport. The wind had all 
died out; once more the 
surface of the water was 
like glass. Although smooth, 
there was a slight move- 
ment to it which caused 
the reflection of the moon 
to become distorted into 
fanciful shapes. All around 
me I could hear mullet 
jumping and other fish 
splashing about. They too 
seemed to realise what a 
beautiful night it was. 

HOMEWARD BOUND Every now and then a deep 

swirl or the light puff of a 
tarpon told me there were plenty more left for other days’ sport. 
From the shore came the continuous ringing of the frogs and 
chirping of the crickets. Every now and then from afar off in 
the marsh rose the harsh cry of the night-heron, accentuating 
the marvellous stillness of the scene. It had indeed been a great 
day, and Nature finished it off with a night which was equal to 
the day. | 

Next morning saw me start bright and early for the place in 
the creek where I had had such splendid luck. I fished for two 
hours there, but did not get a strike. I then paddled slowly down 
the stream, keeping an eye out for signs, and had not gone 
a mile before I saw a tarpon rise, and we proceeded at once to 
anchor over the spot. I had eleven strikes that day, but caught 
only four tarpon. When I say ‘only,’ I mean that I should have 
caught more than four out of eleven strikes. The current was © 
running in very strong, and kept such a strain on the line that 
the tarpon taking the bait seemed to feel it at once, and jumping, 
threw it out without becoming hooked. It is true I lost one, 
after three-quarters of an hour’s hard fighting, by clumsy handling 
at the finish, for I broke the tip of my rod—a thing that should 
never happen. I was so stiff, though, and numb from tk2 day 
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before, that I was hardly fit to handle the rod properly. The 
sizes of the four tarpon that day were: 6 ft., 105 lb.; 5 ft. 11 in., 
80 lb. ; 6 ft. Gin., 132 lb.; 7 ft. 4 in., 182 lb. This last tarpon 
was the heaviest one I ever caught, as it is the longest, I believe, 
of which there is any accurate record. It was a beautifully pro- 
portioned fish, as the weight to length will show, long and narrow, 
with a huge broad tail and gamy outline. It was a wonderful 
jumper, too, and a sight never to be forgotten was to see this fish, 
over seven feet in length, leap again and again out of the water. 
So ended two of my best days’ tarpon-fishing. Now I can 
only dream wistfully of those days gone by, and hope that the 
future will grant me a few others like them. There were other 
days of adventure and mishap, and there were nights of sport of 
which I have said nothing at all. Should any special interest be 
shown in the matter, I shall make them the subject of a second 
article, and add a general description of the tarpon as a fish. 
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AN ETCHING BY JACQUES CALLOT, ABOUT 1620 - 
Probably from a French painting of earlier date 


OLD SPORTING PRINTS 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


HUNTING. No. I. 


WHEN necessity drives me to London, my home may be said to 
be the British Museum, my haunts the auction-rooms and old 
book or print shops. In these haunts I am ever trying to find 
some rarity which my London home does not contain, and my 
work has not altogether been fruitless; for though our national 
collection of books is rapidly approaching two million volumes, I 
have recently increased the collection by some hundreds. They 
are but a few stitches in the tapestry, but each stitch is a neces- 
sary part of the historical fabric. 

My chief interest is in sporting literature, and either I am 
more able to notice the weak points in my own speciality, or else 
the Museum is weaker in this department than in most others, 
for I have discovered not a few important gaps. 

For instance, twenty-four volumes of the ‘ Sporting Magazine’ 
are. still. absent— Nos. 25 to 44 and 48 to 51—which fact I men- 
tton,. by the. way,,in, case some -person who is able should like 
- to. remedy | the .deficiency. Why should anyone wish to keep a 
nook j jn:his country house if his town library is defective ? 

-» But, fond.as I am of the library, my happiest hours are spent 
in: ‘the British Museum nursery, where they keep the national 
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picture books. The public knows little about this room, as the 
authorities, being afraid of having their pictures torn or otherwise 
damaged, guard the way with a policeman and a notice-board, 
labelled ‘Students only.’ Fortunately, these restrictions only 
make it more comfortable for me. 

Some of the pleasantest people in England are to be found 
among the officials in the library and print-room. They are always 


No. 1.—THE KENNEL 
From an illuminated manuscript by Gaston Pucaesvs, 1359 


well-informed, polite, and have the most kindly way of making 
you feel at home at once; and I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my gratitude to them for assistance, without which it 
would have been impossible to do anything. 

The nursery is a large room, lined with endless mahogany 
cases, but there are no pictures hanging on the walls. Being 
shown to a seat, you are asked what you would like to see, and 
given a slip of paper on which to write down particulars. Now 
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this, on one occasion, was exactly what I could not do, for I 
wished to look at pictures that were unknown to me. 
‘Have you,’ I asked, ‘many old sporting prints ?’ 


IOS, 


No. 2.—!IN HOSPITAL 
From an illuminated manuscript by GASTON PHa@EBUS, 1359 


The attendant told me that there were doubtless many thou- 
sands, but that it had been found, so far, impossible to classify 
subjects ; all the illustrations would be found under the name of 
the artist or engraver. 

I began to realise my difficulty, and said, ‘ Suppose I want to 
see pictures which have been lost sight of, what am I to do? 
You must, among the hundreds of thousands here, have many 
that have never been looked at.’ 

The attendant replied that a large proportion had never been 
asked for since he came to the print-room twenty years ago. 


‘Do not people often want a costume of some period?’ I 
inquired, 
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‘There are,’ he answered, ‘many collections of costumes, but 
very few of these relate to sport. As an instance of the difficulty 
of finding such,’ he continued, ‘a well-known theatrical manager 
spent three days here in trying to get the correct hunting costume 
of a certain period.’ 

Then I made up my mind that, however much trouble it 
entailed, a work wanted doing. It will not be necessary for me 
to describe here how I started my collection, or to give details 
of the facilities kindly granted me in the way of reproduction, &c. 
It will suffice to say that I possess now hundreds of reproduc- 
tions from sporting prints, duly classified. Many of these are 


No. 3.—SEEKING THE HART 
From an illuminated manuscript by GASTON PuceBus, 1359 


little known—some, I believe, virtually unknown ; and all alike 
must be of value to sportsmen, artists, and those interested in 
social history. 

With this article some of the earliest illustrations which refer 
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to hunting have been reproduced. Though the workmanship is 
necessarily, from our point of view, rough, I have selected, as far 
as possible, only those which were done by trustworthy artists of 
the time. If now and again an already well-known print is 
reproduced, it is for the purpose of making the collection as 
complete as possible. 

Most of the oldest treatises on venery which still exist were 
written by Frenchmen ; and I am indebted for much information 


No. 4.—DEATH OF THE HART 
From an illuminated manuscript by GASTON Puazsus, 1359 


on this subject to ‘Le Moyen Age et Renaissance,’ by P. Lacroix. 
Some of the most interesting of these works are the ‘ Dict. de 
la Chace dou Cerf,’ a poem of over five hundred verses, treat- 
ing of stag-hunting, and written about 1275; ‘Livre du Roy 
Modus,’ a treatise on venery in all its branches, 1328 ; ‘ Libro de 
Monteria,’ which was written originally in Spanish by the order 
of Alphonso XI., about 1340. But most valuable of all is an 
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illuminated“ manuscript by Gaston Phoebus, Comte de Foix 
(1359-1394), from which MS., now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, the first illustrations that are here reproduced were origi- 
nally engraved. Gaston Phoebus was one of the greatest hunts- 
men of his time. In his book he says that he had three great 
passions—love, war, and the chase. That the last of these must 
have absorbed much of his attention seems probable when we 
read that he kept 1,600 dogs. It is also related that four of 
these, named Tristan, Hector, Brun, and Rolland, came originally 
from England. 

Some of our masters of hounds are justly proud of their 
kennels ; but the hound of to-day is seldom lodged in so quaintly 
artistic an abode as that represented in illustration No. 1. 

The kennel reminds me of a representation of the temple at 
Jerusalem in a picture at Florence which is attributed to Taddeo 
Gaddi. We also see what care and attention was paid to the 
welfare and comfort of 
the hounds, so palatially 
housed, their runs being 
littered with the finest 
straw, their food carried 
to them in a lordly dish, 
while on every side clean- 
liness and order rule. 

It might not be a 
bad plan to present each 
kennel-keeper with a copy 
of this picture to hang 
up before him, as an ideal 
which he might strive to 
attain, or even surpass. 

In the second picture 
the pack have apparently 
just returned from hunt- 
ing, having evidently had 
a rough time of it, for 


No. 5.—AN ETCHING BY WENCESLAUS 
they are in hospital. With HOLLAR, ABOUT 1637 
the exception of the un- Probably from an earlier picture then in the possession 


Arundel 
fortunate beast who ap- 


pears to be undergoing some painful operation at the hands 
of the dentist, and requires to be pacified by the uplifted finger 
of another attendant, most of the hounds seem rather grateful for 


the kindness shown them. There is, however, some little doubt 
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about the expression of the extraordinary quadruped whose leg 
is being bandaged ; but the man at work is evidently on the watch 
for a bite. 

Most of the older prints are by foreign hands, and a few are 
representations of foreign sport. The art of wood engraving in 


No. 6.—HUNTING THE DEER 
Woodcut, about 1570. Engraver and artist unknown 


England was practically in the hands of Dutch and other Con- 
tinental artists until the end of the sixteenth century. But many 
of these engravers studied and worked in England. Moreover, 
in these days the general hunting costume was almost identical 
throughout Europe, and the manner of sport also differed very 
slightly ; so that it is well-nigh impossible to be certain in some of 
these prints as to what nationality is represénted. It is also of 
little importance, as the few woodcuts of unquestionably English 
workmanship, though very inferior in execution, do not differ in 
details of dress or other important features from those I have 
selected. 

It will be interesting to try to picture a typical hunting 
party of olden times. We have plenty of material to help us, for 
the poets, from Chaucer downwards, have given us numerous 
scattered pictures. In a lyrical history of sport, which will shortly 
be published as the concluding volume to the Badminton Library, 
I have gone into this matter fully, giving what appeared to me 
the most interesting selections from each writer. 
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It is necessary for us to cast away all our present ideas of 
hunting if we wish to appreciate the methods adopted by our 
ancestors. It is difficult at the present day to find anything to 
hunt, and we have therefore very strict rules, which, when observed, 
give the quarry a fair chance of escape. But our sporting fore- 
fathers wanted to kill, and to kill as many deer and as great a 
number of foxes as possible. The deer were needed for food ; and, 
if we can take illustration No. 5 asa truthful representation of 
the trouble then caused by foxes, we can hardly be surprised that 
no attempt was made to spare them. 


It represents an enclosure for hanging meat, probably venison ; 
the enemies have been inside, and while a man is represented 
collecting some of the débris, one of the foxes is making use of 
the opportunity which his back affords of slipping througb the 
window. The creature climbing up a tree in the foreground is 


No. 7.—HUNTING THE STAG 
Engraved by NICOLAAS DI BRUYN, 1594, from an old Dutch picture 


also doubtless intended for a cub, though it more nearly resembles 
a large cat. 

It must, moreover, be borne in mind that the covers were 
large, the horses and hounds slow, and the best weapons for 
slaughter spears or crossbows. We cannot, therefore, feel surprised 
when we find that the huntsmen killed their prey in whatever 
manner they could, and even then the task must have required 
no little skill. To hit a deer with an arrow whilst riding at full 
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gallop on a half-bred cart-horse over rough ground such as is 
depicted in illustration No. 6, must have been difficult; but to 
throw a spear with accuracy under similar disadvantages, with 
the added impediment of a lady sitting behind and holding on to 
your waist, must have made. success little short of miraculous; 
yet such wonders must have been accomplished, I presume, judging 
from illustration No. 7. 

The method usually adopted was to gather together a goodly 
band of beaters, and to drive the wood to some suitable point 
where barricades and netting had been so arranged that it was 
impossible for the quarry to return to cover without taking first 
to the open. 

This method of driving and netting, though not universally 
adopted, was general throughout Europe. Noble ladies and 
others who were not going to take an active part in the sport 
were often gathered together in a convenient position to see the 
spectacle. 

It must have been an exciting moment, even for those who 
were but watchers, when, as the sound of the horns and the cries 
of the beaters grew more distinct, the wild denizens of the forest 
began to break out. The hounds, which had been kept in 
readiness, were then unleashed, and the sport began in earnest. 
If some excited huntsman shouted whatever expression then 
answered to ‘Gone away!’ or ‘Tally-ho!’ it did not so much matter: 
retreat was rendered well-nigh impossible. The beaters with 
their spears, and accompanied by many dogs, were advancing in 
a solid line through the narrowing passage, which was barricaded 
or netted on either side. It was a case of fly or die. Doubtless 
many a good hind lost his life before fully realising the one chance 
of escape, and many a stout fox was ignominiously stuck through 
with a spear, being treated with less respect than a modern Indian 
pig found in a sugar plantation. 

When the first slaughter was over the hunt after the fugitives 
began, and the lookers-on were left behind, some with envy in 
their hearts; some fair girl, maybe, with fear for the safety of 
lover or husband. 

It is noticeable that in not one of these early prints are the 
horses ever represented in the act of jumping, nor do they look 
very suitable for the purpose. The land was not divided then as 
it is now, and where a barrier was erected round a field it was 
high enough to keep out the wild deer, &c. from doing damage 
to the crops—being built, in fact, for this very purpose. It has 
been stated by certain authorities that such horses as we see 
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represented here give little idea of the kind employed for sport ; 
but I have, after going most carefully into the subject, come to 
the conclusion that, with regard to size and build, and allowing 
for the usual defects in drawing, they represent very fairly the 
breed then in use. The present style of light hunter is the out- 
com of comparatively recent years of careful selection. 

It would be out of place in the present article to go fully into 


the reasons which have led me to this conclusion, but I will 
mention one or two. 


NO 8.—STARTING THE STAG 
Woodcut by HANS BURGKMAIR, b. 1473, d. 1531 


Artists of the seventeenth century, whose accuracy is often be- 
yond question, represent the same type modified, whilst authen- 
tic time-races and the acknowledged alterations which have taken 
place during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries point to a 
development quite consistent with the theory that during five or 
six centuries the entire structure of the European horse may 
have been modified to even a greater extent than these illustrations 
by themselves justify us in assuming. 

The hounds used for hunting before the sixteenth century 
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varied greatly, but there seems little doubt that for general pur- 
poses the old British fallow hound, often crossed with the French 
black or Saint Hubert’s hound and a dog resembling somewhat 
the modern German boarhound, was chiefly used. There was 


No. 9.—A WOODCUT BY JOST AMMAN, 1578 
From an old picture 


also a race of hounds called ‘ greys,’ which the King St. Louis is 
said to have brought back from Palestine after his imprison- 
ment in the Holy Land. It is reported that when about to be 
liberated he heard that certain dogs in Tartary were well adapted 
for the chase of the stag, and on his return he introduced this 
breed into France. I propose, however, in a future article to deal 
more fully with this subject, as it is one of interest; but, con- 
sidering that we find little authentic information on the breeding 
of hounds before the close of the fifteenth century, it would be out 
of place here. 

It is my object in the present series of articles to ignore all 
theories which through frequent repetition have assumed a value 
to which they are often by no means entitled; more than half 
such history is founded on little better than the imagination of 
the various writers, quoted or misquoted as the case may be from 
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generation to generation. Only those who have taken the trouble 
to trace such authority to its source can have any idea of its utter 
worthlessness. Writers of the seventeenth century had fewer 
opportunities of studying the history of the fifteenth century than 
we possess to-day, and, moreover, the importance of accuracy 
seems too often to have struck them as being of less moment than 
the necessity for detail. The majority of their readers had neither 
opportunity nor inclination to be critical, and a carelessly but 
brightly written work has thus frequently been handed down as 
possessing a classical value quite out of proportion to its merit. 
Strutt, in his admirable work, ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ may be 
said to be almost the first writer on English sport who appears to 
have taken the trouble to dig deep through the refuse of centuries 
and bring us the true gold of real fact. During his labours he 


No. 10.—ENGLISH HUNTING HORNS 
Etching by WENCESLAUS HOLLAR 


succeeded in destroying much fictitious rubbish that had accu- 
mulated, though a goodly heap of doubtful matter still requires 
careful sifting. 

It will be noticed that in nearly every picture the huntsman, 
whether riding or running, carries a hunting-horn as well as his 
weapons. It is uncertain when the various musica) calls became 
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well established, though in 1575 Turbervile published in his book 
of hunting a very complete list of them, together with the music, 
which I propose to reprint when I deal with this interesting work. 
I give illustrations showing all the known early horns; as many 
as fifteen or twenty of these instruments would often be sounding 
at the same time, and the noise, if exhilarating, must have also 
been somewhat confusing. 

Some of our modern artists, when illustrating scenes of bygone 
sport, have fallen into the mistake of supposing that the short 
straight horn was in use in early times. They will be not a little 
surprised to find later on how modern is the invention, as also 
into what mistakes in hunting costume they have unknowingly 
fallen. The dress worn up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century bears hardly the slightest -resemblance to the costume 
with which we are all so familiar. If Steele and Addison could 
but see some modern illustration of their joint work, ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley,’ where, I wonder, would they think some of the 
heroes had found their wardrobe? Poor honest Will Wimble! if 


No. 11.—WOODCUT BY HANS WOLFGANG GLASER, 1550 
After a drawing by 


he did ‘ hunt a pack of dogs better than any man in the country,’ 
he did it in a very different costume from that worn by huntsmen 
of to-day. 

But I must not anticipate. I only refer to the subject here 
as it illustrates what mistakes are allowed to pass in our own time 
by artists who are dealing with history less than two centuries 
old, and therefore how necessary is it that we should get some 
information on the subject which is trustworthy. 

Sportsmen are proverbially critical. The nature of their 
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occupation demands keen observation. A man who rides to 
hounds without possessing this faculty may provoke sport, but 
will seldom be able to appreciate the point of it. Courage — 
observation + hunting = a short life, and not often a merry one. 


No. 12.—THE OLD HOUND 
Etching by Marcus GHURAERTS, about 1550 


As this article is written for the edification of the survivors only, 
I will anticipate a possible criticism of these ancient artists’ works. 
In nearly every picture the trees are represented as bearing 
_ luxuriant if somewhat pre-Raphaelite foliage, yet it was not for 
the purpose of adding an additional charm to the picture, but in 
the cause of truth, that these leaves have not yet fallen. 

I have here confined my attention almost entirely to stag- 
hunting, as it was by far the most important of ancient English 
sports ; and it seemed more convenient to leave boar-hunting, of 
which there are some most interesting illustrations, to be dealt 
with separately. With regard to fox-hunting, I have adopted 
what I believe to be the correct mean which lies between the 
two extreme views held on the antiquity of fox-hunting. I 
should say that, though in the ‘ Booke of St. Albans,’ published 
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in 1486, the fox is included among recognised beasts of chase, it 
was seldom treated with due respect until the end of the sixteenth 
century; but rather, as we might at the present time turn our 
attention to a rat-hunt for want of more serious occupation, so did 
our forefathers turn to the fox either when he became too trouble- 
some or when there happened to be nothing better at the time to 
follow. This dull hunting-time, strange as it may seem, was then 
the winter ; for about September, which may be called the hart’s 
spring-time, when unruly passion absorbs his attention, he loses 
all his wonted composure, and before December well-nigh all his 
flesh ; and though by the end of the year he regains the former 
to even an unusual degree, plumpness does not return until the 
spring. His value, therefore, as an article of food was of small 
account till May. It was probably about the first of this month, 
when we, having sadly put by our hunting-things, are thinking in 
sorrow of the joy now ended, that whatever in those days took 
the place of our local papers began to announce the important 
hunting fixtures. 

There were not many farms to be found then within the en- 
closures of the great hunting preserves, and the sport of kings 
was not likely to be interfered with by the farmers of those days. 
If the royal party galloped through a field of corn, they probably 
left with the owner more footprints than compensation. Had 
the sufferer lost his head and complained, it is probable that little 
opportunity would have been allowed him to recover the absent 
member. These were the days of good old conservative institu- 
tions, but as most of us are neither kings nor earls, we might find 
them even a little too conservative for present application. 

It was necessary under the existing conditions to train hounds 
with even greater care than is required at the present day, and 
the methods adopted to teach them to avoid the scent of the hind 
and to stop rioting when they were once well on the track of the 
hart were most ingenious and interesting. But as nearly all our . 
information on this subject was written at a later date than the 
time to which I am now referring, and may not in some instances 
be applicable, I shall defer going into details at present. 

It would have been very interesting to have found some illus- 
tration of a hunting feast to correspond with the pictures of out- 
door sport, but either the artists considered such work beyond their 
ability, or were afraid of being prosecuted for libel if they repre- 
sented an after-dinner hunting party. It has occurred to me that 
the temptation to exaggerate dangers and difficulties overcome, 
which is sometimes noticeable in modern parties of this kind, 
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must have been checked by the double-riding system. For in- 
stance, when an earl grew over-boastful, it might be awkward if 
the young lady who had clung on faithfully to his belt through- 
out the run refused to follow his lead any further. Being bound 
no longer to the side of the ancient boaster, she might take a 
straight course of her own over an unimposing country. It is, 
however, probable, considering the risks these men met with 
every day, and the slight consideration shown for life, that hunt- 
ing was looked upon in somewhat the same way as we now regard 
golf—namely, as a means of taking a little useful exercise with the 


No. 13.—AN EXCITING FINISH 
By ANTONIO TEMPESTA, painter and engraver, b. 1555, d. 1630 


least possible risk. In a crowded course there might be danger 
of arrows crossing, and someone being hit; but such trifles would 
be considered hardly worthy of causing attention, especially as 
the person wounded would most probably either be a beater or a 
spectator. 

The sports in which our ancestors delighted fascinate us 
strangely in retrospect. I must leave those who care to follow 
the subject to decide whether our nerves could bear the strain 
which such pastimes involve. It is not my purpose to moralise 
on the degenerate condition of the nervous system, but rather 
to throw a little light on the dim history of a sport which 
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flourishes to-day. I have little respect for those prophets of evil 
who warn us that the hounds of progress will soon run our 
noblest pastime off the earth, and as long as we can hunt we may 
leave the nerve question to others. 

To my fellow-sportsmen I hand over this first instalment of | 
pictures. Those who have studied ancient sport will require no 
words of mine to add to their interest, and if I have been able 
to help others less well informed to enter into the spirit of the 
time, my object in this first sketch has been accomplished. When 
I come to more recent dates it will be possible to give fuller in- 
formation without fear of falling into the errors already con- 
demned, of either allowing imagination to fill up the gaps, or 
accepting as true the evidence of those ingenious romancers 
who have helped to decorate the too slender fabric of history. 


ENGLISH HUNTING HORN OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
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THE ALPINE ‘DISTRESS SIGNAL’ SCHEME 


BY C. T. DENT 


ORIGINALLY, in the Badminton volume on ‘ Mountaineering,’ I 
made the suggestion that it would be well, in the interests alike 
of mountaineers and of mountaineering, if some recognised form 
of signal implying distress were uniformly adopted and recognised 
for use on the mountains. The project was discussed at the 
Congress of Alpine Clubs held at Munich in the summer of 1894, 
and a general approval was expressed by the delegates. A mere 
academic expression of agreement, though valuable in itself, did 
not really carry the matter much further, and the promoters soon 
discovered that a good many practical difficulties still stood in the 
way. Unless the plan commended itself to the leading Alpine 
Clubs sitting in council, it could not be carried into effect, and it 
was no easy task to obtain unanimity on the point, for communi- 
cations had to be addressed to all parts of the world. On points 
of detail it was to be expected that difference of opinion would 
be shown; it was necessary, therefore, to convince the various 
authorities that the principle was broad enough to admit of a 
great variety of detail in practical execution. The Alpine Club, 
however, took the matter up officially, and after a correspondence 
which extended over several months the scheme has now assumed 
pretty definite shape. Already nearly all the leading Alpine 
Clubs have signified their approval of the principle; none have 
declined to adopt it. It is not likely, considering the opinion of 
the majority on the subject, that there will be any failure in 
obtaining practical unanimity. On minor points divergence of 
opinion, though not necessarily fatal to the proposal, would have 
greatly delayed the adoption of the scheme. 

The Alpine Club very wisely refrained from advising any 
elaborated code. Their proposal was that one, and only one, 
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signal of distress and demand for help should be recognised, and 
they made a point of insisting that there should not even be a 
supplementary signal implying ‘all well.’ 

The precise form of signal was far harder to determine than 
might appear at first sight. The conditions under which in Alpine 
travel it might possibly be required are so varied that the more 
obvious methods seemed altogether unsuitable. No signal would 
have been of any use that could not be made by night as well as by 
day, or that could not be made to appeal to the eye as well as to 
the ear. It was necessary, again, that it should be intelligible at 
great distances as well as at close quarters. Unless the signal were 
of so simple a character that the means of making it could readily 
be extemporised, it was likely to be useless just on the occasions 
when the demand for it would be the greatest. The habits of 
tourists, of mountaineers, of military signalling parties in the moun- 
tains, of surveyors and scientists, had to be taken into account, and 
some form of communi- 
cation devised which could 
not be readily mistaken 
for any other. 

For example, parties 
might be communicating 
while surveying by means 
of the heliograph or helio- 
stat. During the summer 
months the tops of the 
mountains and the huts 
are not infrequently de- 
corated with flags of a 
more or less temporary 
character. Successful as- 
cents, in the frequented 
districts at any rate, are 
often signalised, not to say 
advertised, by the display 

ALLAYING THE ANXIETIES OF THE of primitive fireworks. 

FAMILY CIRCLE The anxieties of the 

family circle in the hotel 

below are allayed by the climber, who does not like the orthodox 
mountaineering purist seek unduly after self-effacement, by the 
display of coloured lights or bonfires, or the burning of mag- 
nesium wire. Some signal that could not readily be mistaken 
for these reassuring displays had to be devised. The form of 


AN EXTEMPORISED FLAG 
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communication which appeared best to fulfil the required con- 


ditions and which has been suggested for general acceptance 


consists essentially in a rhythmically interrupted signal. In the 


. words of the recommendation, ‘ The signal consists of a series of 


short signs at regular intervals of time continued during one minute 
at the rate of six signs per minute and repeated in alternate 
minutes.’ 

- To make the signal, therefore, all that is necessary is to make 
the short signs six times at intervals of ten seconds ; then pause for 
one minute ; repeat the short signs as before, then pause again 
for one minute, and so on for as long as may be considered 
necessary. The short sign, or dot as it would be called in flag 
signalling or in telegraphy, can be made in any way. As has 
been pointed out in the Alpine Club circular, the short sign or 
dot intended to appeal to the eye (visual signs as, with a fine dis- 
regard of grammar, they are called in army signalling’ can be made 
by any such means as the single wave to and fro of a flag or an 
extemporised flag; a flash of sunlight from a mirror or reflecting 
surface, or by obscuring the light of a fire or lantern at regular 
intervals. Obviously the short sign can be made by sound on the 
same principle. The time occupied in making any short sign 
ought not to exceed at the very outside two seconds. The 
essential feature of the signal really consists in the intermittency ; 
the more regular and rhythmical the interruptions are at intervals 
of ten seconds, the more efficiently is the signal made. The 
advantage of waiting one minute between each set of six short 
signs made during the period of sixty seconds is considerable. 
Unless the signaller is allowed periods of rest, he will neither 
make his signal efficiently nor continue it for any length of 
time. Moreover, the minute pauses give a more definite character 
to the signal, render it less liable to be mistaken for any- 
thing else, and more likely to attract attention. It is claimed 
for this form of signal that it has at least the merit of tolerable 
simplicity ; and that probably some at least of a party, in the 
absence of any printed instructions, could so far bear the method 
in mind as to make it with adequate efficiency. If any form 
of flag is employed, the larger it is the better. More than one, as 
the illustration shows, can assist. The signal, of course, is far 
more likely to be observed if some means be taken to attract 
attention in the first instance. This is, on the whole, more easy 
to do at night than during the day, if there is any possibility of 
making a fire. 

In fine weather there is no more effective way of making the 
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short signs than by means of a mirror or other reflecting surface. 
Two ‘sights’ should be put up a few feet apart. Ice-axes or 
pointed stones would serve the purpose. The ‘sights’ should be 
arranged in a direct line with the object, so that when the flash 
causes the shadow of the tip of the hind-sight to fall on the tip of 


FLASH SIGNALLING 


the fore-sight, it is directed on the point desired. The flash should 
be obscured at the prescribed intervals, but the mirror should only 
be moved so as to follow the sun. If the sun is behind the 
signaller, two mirrors are necessary. On the same principle, in 
using lanterns at night, the lantern should not be moved, but the 
light obscured at the proper intervals. 

From the very first, as was naturally to be expected, objections 
were taken to the whole proposal, on the ground that in the 
great majority of instances when help was really desired, or when 
a party was in straits on the mountains, their signal, however 
efficiently made, would not have the slightest chance of being 
seen. It was easy enough to imagine a thousand instances in 
which a party or an individual might be so placed as to render 
any hope of gaining assistance in cases of emergency perfectly 


futile. This is true enough, and those who promoted the scheme. 


were among the first to recognise the fact. Indeed, the study of 
the conditions under which the signal might be made with some 
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prospect of advantage revealed to them more contingencies where 
any signal would be useless than the objectors possibly dreamed of. 
Numerous instances, too, were adduced of mountain accidents in 
which no signal would have been of any use, however efficiently 
made. Considerable ingenuity was shown in imagining emergen- 


LANTERN SIGNALLING 


cies in the face of which it would be impossible to communicate. 
But when it was argued that because such cases had occurred and 
could be invented any distress signal was useless, the contention 
‘was at once traversed. A party in trouble on a mountain and de- 
siring help are certainly no worse off because they have the know- 
ledge of how to communicate the fact that they require help in 
their possession, even though it is no use employing the method 
practically ; while if they are in such a position and can communi- 
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cate with fair prospect of being perceived, they are infinitely 
better off. If in one per cent., or one in a thousand instances for 
that: matter, help might be obtained by making the signal, the 
method is worth adopting ; and it will be more profitable to suggest 
means of improving systems of communication and of diffusing 
the knowledge of the principle recommended than of imagining 
instances where it would be of no use. A ship foundering in 
mid-ocean in a storm is not very likely to obtain help by making 
Yecognised marine distress signals ; or she may break up on a reef 
in sight of a crowd, when nothing can be done to save a life; but 
probably few will have the temerity to advise a discontinuance of 
a recognised international code of distress signals on such grounds. 

Perhaps the novelty of applying a distress signal system to 
mountaineering is the real cause of the objections that have been 
taken in some quarters, or the idea that the provision smacks 
a little of grandmotherly legislation. It matters little now that 
the scheme seems to have good prospect of being given a fair 
trial. There is no necessity for any party who disapprove of the 


system to employ the signal, even if they should find themselves - 


in straits on the mountain-side. The truth is that the skilled and 
practised mountaineer rather resents the adoption of any scheme 
which suggests that his forethought and judgment can ever be at 
fault on the mountain. Granting that the skilled mountaineer is 
quite incapable of being overtaken by sudden illness, or of being 
knocked on the head by a falling stone (dislodged of course by 
a less practised person), it may yet be pointed out that with the 
spread of mountaineering a certain number of those who make 
high ascents are not fully qualified in every respect to meet 
troubles and emergencies of an unexpected nature. Such in- 
ferior persons may be landed in difficulties, and may not be above 
asking for any help they think they can obtain. The highly 
skilled mountaineer, even though he may never have occasion to 
employ a distress signal on his own account, may yet not be 
unwilling, if summoned, to render assistance to others less qualified 
than himself. 

It would appear to be contended, in some quarters, that there 
should be no need for any such plan as the one now urged. If 
only incompetent travellers would keep away from the High Alps, 
there would be no trouble at all. In Mr. Mummery’s recently 
published book! this desirable solution is more than hinted at. 
But the fact remains that persons who are not practised moun- 


* My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. By A. F. Mummery. Fisher Unwin: 
1895. 
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taineers, fired by the example and writings of those who are, do 
make and will continue to make Alpine ascents. How anyone is 
to become practised without practising is not very evident. The 
beginner cannot possess the skill and judgment of the climber of 
many Alpine summers, and if he is young and active, he is the 
more likely to incur undue risk during his novitiate. If the young 
climber takes proper precautions, employs good guides, and tries 
only what lies within his powers, he will incur no more risk than 
the great expert bent on solving problems of mountaineering. 
And this risk, though undeniable, is so small that he is justified in 
arguing that the game is worth the caudle. At any rate, experience 
shows that, as a matter of fact, he will climb during the summer 
and argue about its justifiability during the winter. In short, the 
unpractised and even the inefficient climber must be recognised. 
So, too, must the traveller who wanders in the High Alps from 
scientific motives; and any provision that may be made for their 
safety should emergencies arise is to be advocated. That the 
principle of the distress signal will contribute in some measure to 
this end is hardly to be gainsaid. 

The numerous accidents that have occurred in the Alps 
have been so carefully and minutely analysed that it is possible 
to judge to some extent whether any of the deaths from mis- 
adventure might have been prevented if a distress signal had 
been generally in use at the time. A study of the gloomy lists 
certainly convinces the writer that in some—not many, it must. 
be admitted—instances the method might have been found of 
extreme value. It isa lamentable and not very creditable fact that. 
deaths have occurred in the mountains owing to simple exposure 
and exhaustion, when some of the party made the profound. 
mistake of leaving a sick companion alone and high up in such 
shelter as could be found while they went in search of aid. Some 
of these calamities took place on the Matterhorn—the mountain 
of all others on which a signal would be likely to be perceived. 
Hours might have been saved—in emergencies in which minutes. 
were valuable—if the sound members of the party could have. 
signalled, instead of descending to the valley for help; while the 
positive scandal might have been avoided of leaving a sick com- 
panion absolutely alone on the mountain-side. If the distress. 
signal scheme gave no prospect of ever achieving more than 
the prevention of a repetition of such a deplorable blunder, its. 
adoption would be amply justified. 

The great mountaineering centres such as Zermatt, Grindelwald, 
Chamonix are, of course, the places where a signal would be: 
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most likely to be recognised. These are the very places where 
the inexperienced chiefly cougregate, where they climb, and where 
the majority of the accidents happen. At such places the scheme 


ROLLER SIGNAL AT HUT 


could be systematised to some extent. For instance, it is sug- 
gested in the Alpine Club circular that hotel-keepers in the valleys 
or in the upper limit of the sub-Alpine districts should be asked 
to undertake to observe certain special places—mountain-huts, or 
the like—at recognised times. A party in trouble would know then 
that their signal would certainly be perceived if they could reach 
the hut or send one or more members of the party to it, thereby 
saving valuable time in obtaining help. 
Even on the high snowfields or rock peaks the vastness of the 
Mountains would militate far less against the probability of a 
signal being recognised than might at first be supposed. The 
definite lines of ascent of a peak or the course that would be 
followed by a party crossing a pass are well known. Even new 
expeditions or ‘variations’ of recognised climbs are seldom kept 
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so profoundly secret as their perpetrators either desire or imagine. 
An experienced person with a telescope, on being told that a party 
were ascending a peak within range, but quite unfamiliar to him, 
would have little difficulty in discovering the climbers; while 
aman without knowledge of the mountains could barely discern 
them when actually in the field of vision, and would range help- 
lessly over miles of country in vain search with his glass, if unaided. 
Mr. Whymper relates how a sharp-eyed lad came running into the 
hotel at Zermatt to bring what proved to be the first intimation of 
the Matterhorn accident in 1865. 

Even in bad weather occasional glimpses of vantage points 
can be caught, and the great mountains are not so constantly 
swathed in mist in summer as in the rarer days of bad weather in 
winter. If a party start for a mountain such as Mont Blanc and 
are overtaken by a storm, a pretty close look-out is even now kept 
from below on the various buildings that are situated on the 
mountain. But the observers and their fifty-centimes clients can 
only vaguely judge how the party fares when a glimpse of them is 
caught. The ‘signal might be made in a perfectly recognisable 
way during a very brief break in the clouds, and during even the 
worst days such breaks occur with frequency. Only a few years 
ago several parties were benighted on the Matterhorn owing to a 
severe snow étorm that occurred, as not infrequently happens, in 
August. Two of the parties were so close together that, though 
invisible to each other, they could hear each other’s shouts. When 
the morning broke and it was possible to descend, the party who 
were lower down called out to know how their companions above 
fared. But though shouts were easily audible, words could not 
be distinguished. Unhappily the answering shouts were misin- 
terpreted, the party below descended, and help came too late to, 
those who were left above. The disaster could clearly have been 
obviated if the distress signal had been in force, for the signal can 
be made by sounds as well as by other means. 

Bad weather is one of the sources of risk in mountaineering 
which is generally admitted to be a real danger, and when a storm 
is raging on the mountains it has been pointed out that a distress. 
signai would presumably be of no avail. But a party overtaken 
by a storm are usually able to weather it successfully, and the 
chief risk they run is that of being benighted on the mountain. 
Under such circumstances the power of communicating by means. 
of a definite and comprehensible signal is a distinct advantage. 
Falling stones again constitute a risk which the best authorities 
agree is one that can be reduced to a minimum by a careful choice 
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of route and due appreciation of the nature of the mountain, but 
which cannot be wholly eliminated. Very few deaths have as a 
matter of fact occurred in mountaineering from this cause, but 
injuries are not infrequent. So again, the difficulties of climbing 
when one of the party is incapacitated by such an accident or 
by sudden illness are very greatly increased, and progress becomes 
extremely slow. Help if obtainable (and the distress signal would 
greatly increase the prospect of obtaining help) might prove of 
extreme value to the party as a whole and to the injured person 
in particular. 
From the foregoing remarks it may be gathered that the 
scheme has not escaped criticism in various quarters, chiefly in 
points of detail. This is the lot of all novel suggestions. As 
regards the practical utility of the innovation the promoters fully 
admit that the onus probandi falls on them. They hold strongly 
that the scheme is well worthy of trial, and feel convinced that, as 
it becomes better known and more widely recognised, the value 
of the method will be generally conceded. It may be pointed out 
that while the distress signal could not be mistaken for signalling 
by means of the Morse Code, it can readily be supplemented by 
this fuller method of communication, using the same means. The 
Morse Code can be readily learned, as far as the alphabet is con- 
cerned. A message can be sent easily enough, but it is by no 
means so easily read. Further, it would always be uncertain 
whether the receiver understood the code at all. It is scarcely to 
be expected, even if the distress signal system is generally intro- 
duced, that it will.become known to the great bulk of mountaineers 
and guides for some time. Foreign Alpine Clubs do not, like the 
Alpine Club, concern themselves solely with high climbing. They 
are vast organisations, numbering their members by thousands, and 
to only a limited number will any such scheme be of interest. 
Moreover these organisations have diverse aims, and it is no easy 
task to carry out a project in which the co-operation of so many 
different and occasionally antagonistic bodies is essential. Still it 
seems likely that the experiment will be given a fair trial, and we 
may hope that any who employ the signal may have sufficient 
courage to record their experience of its working. 
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THE WEST END ON WHEELS 


BY THE EARL OF ONSLOW 


Wuen John Burns was championing the cause of the Dockers in 
the great strike of 1889, and eliciting for his fellow-workmen the 
sympathy and support of those who live in affluence, society little 
thought that in a few years it would be mainly owing to the 
administrative care of John Burns for the maintenance of the 
principal open space in his constituency that they would be 
enabled to indulge in a new and invigorating exercise. Battersea 
Park is managed by a Sub-Committee of a Committee of the 
London County Council, and it is their ambition to have in that 
Park the best gravelled road in London. Before the dwellers in 
the West End adopted bicycling as a fashionable pursuit, humbler 
devotees of the wheel had discovered that no better track than 
is provided in Battersea Park could be found in London. Those 
from Belgravia and Mayfair who prefer a clear ride and a breeze 
laden with the. smell.:of the lilac, the may, and the sweet-briar, 
to the crowd and lust of Hyde Park, have for many years cantered 
on the now unfashionable hack up and down the Rotten Row of 
Battersea Park. 

Most of us remember how in days gone by we poured anathemas 
on the cyclist, as our horse shied at him coming suddenly round 
a corner, or as the leaders in our coach plunged when, anxious to 
show how a scorcher can double the pace of the best-equipped 
four-in-hand, he whisked past on the wrong side. 

I recollect after a particularly impressive and beautiful 
sermon from Bishop Wilkinson a small party were standing 
on a balcony in Eaton Square, discussing in the most reverent 
frame of mind the words we had just.listened.to, when, a bicyclist 
passing by, one of the party broke in, almost involuntarily, on our 
meditation with, ‘There’s an infernal bicyclist—I hope to good- 

ness he’ll break his neck!’ 
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But since then many things have happened: horses care no 
more for bicycles than for omnibuses; the artisan riding to his 
work is a common object of the streets; the cyclist need no longer be 
perched on an Eiffel Tower on wheels; and, above all, the pneumatic 
tyre has displaced the old bone-shaker, so that the most delicate 
frame may be borne comfortably along on the yielding air cushions 
of the pneumatic tyre. Paris was the pioneer of fashionable bicy- 
cling. In that bright capital, three years ago, smart ladies of both 
worlds, ardent de- 
votees of la bicyclette, 
might be seen in the 
Bois de Boulogne of 
@ morning. But 
then in Paris cycling 
had the additional 
advantage of provid- 
ing a raison détre 
for a new costume, 
or rather costumes. 
There are few ladies 
in Paris who do not 
ride in what even 
Mrs. Bloomer would 
have thought a bold 
outrage on conven- 
tional female attire. 
So universally is the 
divided skirt, or, not 
to put too fine a point 
on it, the breeches, 
worn in Paris that a 
friend of mine who, IN THE STREETS 
from his apartment 
in the Champs Ely- 
sées, sees the wearers going up in cabs, carriages, and on the 
banquette or platform of the omnibus, tells me he has got so 
used to rational dress, that when he sees a woman in petticoats 
he thinks her positively dowdy. 

Even Battersea Park cannot compare with the gravel roads of 
the Bois, shady and sequestered as-some of them are ; moreover, it 
is there that the most accomplished teacher of the art is to be 
found ; a gentleman of colour, who ‘ finishes’ his pupils in shorter 
time than any other instructor. He is engaged all day long, and 
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’ may be seen each half-hour with his arm round a different lady’s 
waist, instructing her in the mysteries of balance, guiding, pedal- 
ling and turning. 

I am old-fashioned enough to rejoice that we have not im- 
ported the French costume into fashionable society in London, 
for surely no one can think it in the least necessary to do so who 
will go to see how gracefully and well ladies in Battersea Park 
can ride a bicycle in the conventional garb of English ladies. 
Specially an American lady, dressed always in black, with a seat 
on her bicycle so upright and graceful that she seems to be 
propelled by electricity or other invisible agency rather than by 
that violent leg-working of a person bent double, once thought 
to be the only possible manner in which to ride a bicycle. 

There is reason to believe that the first step towards bringing 
this pastime into fashion was taken by the officers of the Guards 
quartered at Chelsea Barracks. A few faces well known in the 
clubs might indeed be seen there last year perfecting themselves 
in the art away from the rush of traffic in the London streets ; 
but during last winter it was discovered in many a country-house 
party that the bicycle lent additional charms, and enabled parties 
to be made up for excursions, or for ladies to join the shooters 
even when away on distant beats. 

Amusing it was sometimes to see the chaperons standing on 
the hall steps like hens unable to follow into the pond a brood of 
unexpectedly hatched ducklings, giving all sorts of injunctions to 
be sure to be at the rendezvous for luncheon, there to meet one or 
more of the fond mothers intent on seeing that Mrs. Grundy’s 
susceptibilities should not suffer. 

It was not surprising, therefore, when the season began that 
those who had derived so much pleasure and liberty from the 
new pursuit in the country should seek to establish it in London. 
Aided by the magnificent weather of May and June, this object 
has been most successfully attained. Anyone who cares to go into 
Battersea Park between ten and twelve will see dozens of young men 
and maidens, and for the matter of that staid men and matrons, 
rolling round the Park ; novices making tortuous paths with un- 
steady hand, pursued by a perspiring boy shouting instructions, 
and ready to catch any machine that may show a disposition 
violently to run away on to the side-path or against the railing. 
Those a little more expert but not yet quite up to coping with 
the mazes of street traffic come with their bicycles in front of 
them in a victoria or on the top of a four-wheeled cab. Never did 
a fish look more thoroughly out of water than does a powdered six- 
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foot-high footman as he stands solemnly holding up his mistress’s 

bicycle while she pins down her skirts preparatory to the 

start. Of members of Parliament and peers there are no lack; 

some of them have been long enough in Her Majesty’s service to 

attain to the rank of privy councillor, judges of the High court, 

or officers commanding crack cavalry regiments; while in many 

cases I am bound to say that the wives of these distinguished 

gentlemen are the apter riders of the two. There is a charming 

spot adjoining the County Council Refreshment Kiosk, known 

as the Lake House, where, screened by a wealth of may and 

blossoming chestnut from the gaze of the passing cyclists, the 

breakfast table may be spread on the shores of the ornamental 

water, with no other outlook than that afforded by numerous 
leafy islands, having the lake dotted with swans and wild fowl in 
the foreground—a spot which but for the occasional glimpse of 
passing carriages through the boughs at the back might be in 
any gentleman’s park a hundred miles from London. There a 
former caterer at the Royal Aquarium can at short notice provide 
a breakfast amply satisfying to the keen appetite engendered by 
the ride. 

In the main avenue Mr. Cameron has canvassed off a small 
slice of his Kiosk, and on the lawn adjacent the members of 
White’s Club provide breakfast and strawberries and cream 
for themselves and their friends. Upon occasion this little plot 
of grass is as crowded as the Royal Enclosure at Ascot, and with 
faces not less pretty nor dresses less smart. 

It might be thought that so democratic an assembly as the 
London County Council would resent this invasion of its Park 
by those who hitherto have disported themselves only in the 
Parks maintained by the taxpayers of the whole country ; but if 
such a disposition existed in former Councils, the present reflects 
too much the opinions of the aristocracy as well as of the demo- 
cracy for the representatives of either to wish to exclude the other 
from the full enjoyment of the Park, so long as all classes have 
the freest opportunity of making themselves happy there. Rether 
do those who have the care of the Park, as Mr. Burns said in 
the House of Commons, desire to hold up its management as a 
place for the enjoyment of cricket, lawn-tennis, and bicycling, 
for an example to those who have the administration of other 
parks in London. 

In order that all may share freely in the amusements afforded 
by the Park, it is hoped that none will demur from compliance 
with the regulations that the County Council have found it 
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necessary to make, and which they intend rigidly to enforce. On 
the one hand, riding at lightning speed by the ‘ scorchers’ cannot’ 
be permitted; police mounted on bicycles, who can travel as fast 
as they, will speedily overhaul anyone breaking this regulation. 
On the other hand, those who keep their carriages waiting while: 
they are in the Park must leave them at the end near the Albert 
Bridge Gate, or they may be run into by learners endeavouring, 
to steer through the throng of carriages encumbering the way. | 

I do not think the dress precisely suited to bicycling in: 
London has as yet been invented for either sex. Some ladies 
wear skirts of too light a material. In a strong breeze, where: 
they do not roll themselves into a comforter round the neck, 
they assume the balloon-like appearance of the old crinoline. 
Others have so much more of their skirt on one side than on the 
other as to give the appearance of riding-habits hanging all on one 
side. The design invented, I believe, by Lady Margaret Jenkins,. 
and brought out by Vanité, seems the one most nearly adapted 
to the necessities of the case. This consists of a deep hem inside 
the skirt, which, at a sufficient distance apart to allow for the 


necessary play of the knees when pedalling, is brought round the 


leg to fit tightly like a gaiter under the skirt; thus making it 
possible to move the legs freely up and down, while it prevents 
any risk of the skirt being blown out or up, even by a gale of 
wind. 

For a man, knickerbockers and stockings are certainly neater 
than the trouser doubled over and kept in place by a clip. The 
latter seems only suitable for men who have to pursue the 
ordinary avocations of life without an opportunity for change of 
costume after bicycling. The neatest and, to my mind, most 
appropriate costume consists of pants such as those worn by 
cavalry officers, made of very elastic stockingette, but looser at 
the knee than in the military cut. At the ankle they should be 
covered by a spat over a brown shoe laced very low towards 
the toe. So much for the nether man ; . the upper man may be 
clothed a gré. 

There are many places in. esidon where bicycles may be 
hired, though the supply this summer fell considerably short of 
the demand. Mr. Hucklebridge is conveniertly situated near 
Battersea Park, but his business has so outgrown his staff that, 
unless the customer sees to the matter in person, a disappoint- 
ment is not at all unlikely to arise. 

There are some who advocate learning in a gymnasium 
or other building, but the circumscribed space and the constant 
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turning are very trying to those who have had no experience 
whatever. 

It is better to begin in an open place where quiet and absence 
of traffic can be ensured, enlisting the services of an active boy 
to run alongside and support the machine, thus obviating all 
risk of a fall. When the learner can go along a piece of straight 
road, he may take subsequent lessons in an enclosed space and 
learn to turn and balance himself. 

Like everything else, there are two styles of riding a bicycle, 
one good and the other bad. Some will have their handle bar 
so low that they must bend nearly double to reach it; an attitude 
which may be advantageous when endeavouring to attain a 
maximum speed on the racing path, but which is as ungraceful 
and unnecessary in London as it would be to ride in Rotten Row 
with the seat and attitude of a jockey in a big race. The handle 
should be at such a height that a man may sit upright in 
his saddle and look straight in front of him, but it is difficult 
to get the makers to supply bars of sufficient length to their 
machines. 

Again, there are some who get on to their machine by throw- 
ing one leg over it while standing onthe ground with the other, 
then start the machine at an acute angle, righting its position 
with one foot when a little way has been attained. This is far 
less graceful than to keep the machine upright, and, putting-the 
left foot on the step, to mount lightly into the saddle, just giving 
the necessary impetus to start with the right as you spring off 
the ground into the saddle. 

Others, again, in getting off, slow the machine down with the 
brake, and after floundering about with both feet. off the pedals, 
feeling for the ground, finally bring themselves to a stop and 
wriggle out of their saddle in the most clumsy manner, now on 
one side, now on the other; whereas by using the left pedal at 
the moment when it is at its lowest as a stirrup, the rider may 
step off his machine with as much ease as he would off a horse, 
the resistance offered by the pedal as it comes round in the ordinary 
course being just sufficient to take the weight of the body. Care 
must be taken not to put a strain which would bend or damage 
the pedal. 

Ladies may acquire an easy and graceful method of getting off 
by applying the brake till the machine has almost but not quite 
stopped, drawing that part of the skirt hanging to the right over 
the knee with the right hand, and then vaulting to the ground. 

An opportunity to combine pleasure with profit seems now to 
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offer to any promoter of clubs who will undertake to supply the 
want felt by riders not content with the limited scope afforded 
by the gravelled drives at Battersea. Two resorts are needed ; 
one should be instituted on the outskirts of London, easily 
accessible by rail and cab, as well as by a well-paved wood road 
not too heavily encumbered with traffic, from which several roads 
suited for bicycling should diverge—say, the neighbourhood of 
Shepherd’s Bush. There the machines of those who are timid 
among the rush of cabs and omnibuses might be kept, and the 
club should have an attendant able to clean machines and effect 
slight renovations and repairs. Some rooms of an hotel at a 


A COUNTRY RIDE 


picturesque spot within easy ride along a road where no serious 
hills will be encountered should then be secured, at which 
members might have luncheon and tea with their friends. The 
club in Trafalgar Square scarcely meets these wants, though it. 
will be, no doubt, an assistance to people learning to ride. 
Until such a club is started, beginners will find it more con- 
venient to go by rail a few miles out of town, and then mount. 
their machines. 

Of these excursions the easiest is from Paddingtox to West. 
Drayton, riding thence to Windsor through Colnbrook, and either 
by Datchet or, if the ride be slightly prolonged, through Slough 
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and Eton. There are no hills on this road, but the High Street 
at Windsor is best negotiated on foot. 
The Ripley Road has become a proverb among cyclists for 
excellence of metalling and beauty of scenery, and those who 
wish to try it cannot do better than rail to Surbiton, and ride 
thence nine miles to the Hut at Wisley, a charming little spot at 
the edge of a lake with rhododendron-covered islands, surrounded 
by pine woods and heather. The accommodation is not, of 
course, first-class; so if anything in the way of entertainment 
be contemplated the commissariat department in the Metropolis 
must be relied on. 

Ladies and beginners will find a good many hills along this 
road, and must face the alternative of considerable fatigue or a 
good deal of walking. , 

There are many who ask, ‘ How long will the craze last?’ 
In London, not beyond this and perhaps next season, I venture 
to predict ; but in the country, and for making up parties to go 
into the country, no one who knows how long distances can be 
covered almost without exertion, can doubt that in social circles 
bicycling has come to stay. 

The medical profession have not yet given it their unqualified 
_ blessing, but content themselves with the truism that all things 
taken in moderation are good. It will now be necessary for them 
to study carefully the effect of this exercise, and to define modera- 
tion for us, when I have little doubt that we shall find we have 
in the bicycle a source of exercise and open-air enjoyment which 
will add much to our health and vigour, and may make its effect 
felt on the physique of the next generation. 

_ Near quarter of a century of lawn tennis, with the necessity 
for light dress and the opportunity of healthy outdoor exercise, is 
already making its mark on the girls of the upper classes, whose 
high average of stature and physical development must strike the 
least observant of ball-goers. Let us, then, make careful inves- 
tigation into the hygienic resources of this latest pastime in 
which ladies may participate, not neglecting the interests which 
posterity may have in its development among us. 
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HARD WICKETS 


BY C. B. FRY 


Ir is almost a question whether it is still admissible to write 
about anything that concerns cricket. The last word has been 
said on all departments of the game by its most skilled exponents, 
and what little remains has been stated over and over again (and 
contradicted as often) in the pavilion at Lord’s. Its facts are 
common property, its fancies are the monopoly of a privileged 
few, and its philosophy, optimistic and pessimistic, has been ex- 
hausted long ago by everyone who has handled a bat or a ball. 
Not that there is much room for pessimism among cricketers. If 
a man gets no runs, no wickets, and misses sundry catches, he 
still has the satisfaction of looking on at the best of all games for 
nothing. Besides he has the consolation of being able to blame 
a very distinct object, viz. his luck, and in addition cannot help 
feeling a real pleasure in mentally contrasting his misfortune of 
to-day with the splendid performance that is coming to-morrow. 
Very few cricketers lose that faith in the future which came to 
them with their earliest cricketing implement. The most nervous 
and diffident batsman who ever walked to the wickets invariably 
sees a few runs through the mist of doubts and fears which 
envelope him. The bowler who consciously delivers a judicious 
mixture of full-pitches, half-volleys, and long-hops, always hopes 
to secure a wicket next over, and in the long run experience 
justifies his expectation. Fate and the captain of his side some- 
times qualify his chances of success, but while a man is allowed 
to continue bowling he cannot be so disconcerted by the figures 
on the hostile score-sheet as to forget that there are nine ways 
for a batsman to lose his wicket; nay, even a tenth if point or 
wicket-keeper be a really good conversationalist. A distinguished 
batsman was once bowled by a straight half-volley without making 
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an attempt to play it because he was in fits of laughter at a sally 
from the opposing ‘stumper.’ Such a thing ought not to happen 
in serious cricket. But then, ought any cricket to be serious ? 
Anyone who plays the game will unhesitatingly answer the ques- 
tion with a decided affirmative, and he will be loyally supported 
by all pavilion-cricketers of any standing. Uninitiated foreigners 
—no man is a foreigner who can understand and love cricket— 
will not be very ready to agree with this view.. But then, they do 
not count. For the cricketer no one exists who does not take an 
interest either in the game or in himself. 

However this may be, the fact remains that cricket this year 
has been a most serious matter to two classes of men concerned 
with it. People very rarely give the ground-man his due. He 
has to produce playable pitches irrespective of every difficulty. 
If he fails to do so, he is accused of selecting the wicket on the 
morning of the match without proper preparation. If he is suc- 
cessful, he is forgotten. He may console himself by remembering 
that similar treatment is the lot of engine-drivers and Prime 
Ministers, but the consolation is small. The extraordinary 
number of runs made this season represents an enormous amount 
of work on the part of the men employed on the various grounds. 
Schools and small clubs have suffered most. At the great cricket- 
centres, such as Lord’s and the Oval, there is every facility for 
producing good pitches, and most of the leading clubs, too, are 
well-off in this respect. But nothing can make up for the lack 
of a few days of rain every now and then, especially after a dry 
spring, and everyone who has made many runs this year ought 
to remember the ground-man and bless him. 

The other class which does not regard the prevalence of very 
hard and very fast wickets with complete satisfaction consists, of 
course, of the bowlers. Their paths have been smooth, at any 
rate in first-class cricket, but by no means easy. Some of them 
have had the pleasure of assisting Dr. Grace in his great triumphs, 
though it is not quite certain whether the state of the wicket 
makes much difference to them in this particular case. All of 
them have had about as much work as they want, and their 
analyses are not quite so good as they might be. In fact, they 
have had everything against them. Occasionally grounds have 
crumbled, and the bowler has had the upper hand, but, generally 
speaking, the wickets have been altogether in favour of the 
batsmen. 

It is worth considering whether a continuous series of perfect 


wickets is good or bad for cricket, and there are several points of 
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view from which the question may be regarded. The difficulties 
of the ground-man and the discontent of the bowler have already 
been mentioned. The former are very closely connected with a 
matter of great moment to amateur cricket. It was pointed out 
above that the chief sufferers in continuous fine weather are the 
lesser clubs and schools. The lesser clubs do not much matter. 
They play their matches, and their whole interest is to have a 
good game and to win if possible. Their fixtures are usually for 
one or two days, and there is much more chance of definite con- 
clusions if the wicket favours the bowler somewhat. With schools 
the case is different. Here cricketers are being made or marred. 
Every season a boy-player either imprdéves or contracts bad habits. 
The senior boys who are in or near the eleven are as a rule fairly 
lucky. Their practice pitches are well cared for in most cases, 
and their match wickets good. But the youngster on the fourth 
or fifth ground in a very dry season has usually to play upon 
turf as hard as iron, full of holes and cracks, and without a 
blade of grass upon it. Consequently he learns all manner of evil 
things. He is afraid of being hit, and stands a long way from his 
bat. He cannot repress the inclination to retire towards square-leg 
when the ball comes. He gets into the habit of moving his right 
leg, leaving his bat hanging out to dry, and playing crooked ; 
and finally loses his first stock of confidence. Thus many a 
promising cricketer is spoilt for School, University, and amateur 
cricket. At the best the difficult task of learning to play cricket 
is made harder by the fact that he has much to unlearn instead 
of beginning with a clean sheet. However, what is death to the 
juvenile cricketer is pleasure to the great majority of batsmen. 
Most of them have good wickets to play on, and appreciate 
their luck thoroughly when they can go out to bat with a 
certain knowledge that the bowler will not be able to make the 
ball break an inch. There are some batsmen who prefer to 
play upon wet or slow wickets, but they are few and far between. 
Nearly everyone who regards himself as a bat desires nothing 
better than a true hard wicket, and the chance of performing 
upon it. The bowler’s point of view is diametrically opposite. 
But it is not quite clear that he is altogether right. Anyone can 
bowl on a bowler’s wicket. Only a few succeed when the wickets 
are good. But their success is the triumph of skill and cunning. 
It requires something more than mere mechanical accuracy to 
displace batsmen under such conditions. Besides, the bowler has 
ten fielders to help him, and several ways of getting the batsmen 
out. It is easier to stop runs than to make them. Hence the 
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bowler starts with some advantages, and ought to be ready to give 
the batsman a very good chance. It is a curious thing that a 
bowler much prefers to take a hundred wickets for ten runs each 
in a bowler’s year, and be third in the averages, to taking ninety 
wickets for sixteen apiece and heading the list in a season that has 
been all in favour of run-getting. And yet the latter is by far the 
finer performance. Bowlers are kittle cattle and hard to under- 
stand. One wants to bowl both ends and field in the country, 
another grumbles if he is kept on a little longer than he feels 
inclined. A batsman will occasionally confess that his score is 
the result of good luck, but no bowler will ever allow that a 
wicket fell to himself by chance rather than by design. All 
bowlers, however, and all batsmen agree respectively upon one 
point. All of them want wickets that favour their own particular 
prowess. The ideal state of things would be an exact balance 
between the two. On a perfect wicket perfect batsmen ought to 
be opposed by perfect bowlers. Any superiority of batting over 
bowling should be rectified by playing upon a pitch which gives 
the bowler an advantage corresponding to his actual inferiority. 
This, however, is not what is desired by the average spectator. 
Some of those who watch cricket are educated up to the standard 
of being able to appreciate a good piece of bowling. But in most 
cases the onlooker prefers to see the bowling completely mastered 
by the batting. Provided he be fairly unprejudiced and impartial, 
he pays his sixpence to see runs scored, and scored fast, not to 
watch maidens bowled with a monotony only varied by the fall 
of a wicket. There is a certain class who go to matches merely 
to see their own side win; but these are not worthy of considera- 
tion. In most cases the spectators want brisk, interesting cricket, 
and three full days of it. Asa natural consequence, they rejoice 
when wickets are good and true. County committees and 
treasurers rejoice with them. For they want gate-money, and 
this only comes to them in proper quantities when games last for 
three days and the weather is fine. Thus, leaving the ground- 
men out of the question, the bowler finds his interests opposed 
by the united desires of batsmen, spectators, and club officials. 
Moreover, if he would only look at the matter in its true light, 
he would see that so far from desiring sticky or crumbled wickets, 
he ought to join the batsmen in appreciating the blessing of a 


pitch which refuses to allow the ball to break or bump. There 


are some men who both bowl and bat, and therefore ought to 
appreciate this point of view themselves, and teach it to their 
less favoured brethren who can only perform with the ball. But, 
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unfortunately, this chance of distributing doctrines of enlighten- 
ment and grace is spoilt by the fact that a man rarely takes 
wickets and also gets runs in the same match. When he. does 
the former he is liable to regard himself purely as a bowler, and 
in the latter case he will not think of himself in any capacity 
other than that of a batsman. 

In spite of anything that may be said by that hardly-used 
bowler, most people will admit that the better the wicket the 
better the cricket. After all, the chief point in the game is to 
make runs, and to do this you must have a good pitch to play 
upon. To compare small things with great, billiards is a poor 
game upon a bad table; football in the mud is slow and uncom- 
fortable ; golf in the snow or on a baked earth is worth playing, 
but is not the same as it is under proper conditions. The place 
for cricket is a smooth but hard wicket, and the time a perfect 
summer day without a cloud in the sky. 

From a general point of view there can be no doubt that the 
bright sunshine and glorious heat which necessarily accompany 
hard wickets are a joy in themselves, quite apart from cricket 
considerations. The rays of the sun, like a golden broom, brush 
away the cobwebs of life—warmth and light expand our natures 
and make them most capable of pleasure. Hence the intrinsic 
delight of playing or watching cricket must be highest when the 
weather is finest. You may occasionally meet the man who 
prefers a grey day and a sticky wicket. But he is a tolerably 
rare bird, and in all probability a goose with a diseased liver. 
Cricketers are rarely much interested in anything except the 
great game they play. Neither agriculture nor the water-supply 
concerns them beyond a certain point. There are few of them 


who do not hope that the second half of this season will be a 
repetition of the first. 


. 


NOTES 


THE writing of Notes is to me an exceedingly familiar task; but 
I start here with a wholly unaccustomed hesitation. During the 
fifteen years that, under the signature of ‘ Rapier,’ I contributed 
my quantum to a weekly journal, I received, with very great 
_ pleasure, multitudes of letters and communications from readers 
who wrote in the most cordial tone from all quarters of the 
habitable globe; and, in resuming the task of Note-writing, it 
would seem churlish not to say a word of kindly greeting to these 
unknown friends. On the other hand, it would be presumptuous 
and egotistical to assume that all readers of this Magazine stand 
in such an agreeable relation; egotism is one of the most 
obnoxious of faults, and hence my difficulty. I want to shake 
hands, as it were, with those I know to be friends, very firm 
friends, too, many of them, at home and abroad ; and at the same 
time, with fitting deference, not to venture to presume that all 
who scan these Notes are in the least likely to take any special 
interest in them. Thus, in the same words, I have to address 
an audience composed of two distinct sections—of friends and 
strangers. With these friends I now take up again the old 
delightful relationship, and for the rest I can only express a hope 
that the strangers may become friends in time. 


It certainly looks as if the Prince of Wales owned the best 
two-year-old of the season in Persimmon. Before Ascot, his filly 
Thais was the more talked about of the two, and in face of the 


extravagant stories of what Roquebrune had done when tried— 
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when tried on two occasions, indeed—Thais was with no little 
confidence credited with capacity for winning the New Stakes. 
A not very remarkable performance at Newmarket, following her 
third to Roquebrune and Shaddock on the Royal Heath, has dis- 
counted the claims of the filly to particular consideration ; but 
Persimmon at the time of writing is believed by many to be not 
only the best out, but a colt likely to hold his own. I am never 
content to accept a single performance as conclusive evidence of 
peculiar merit, for how often do we see a two-year-old even ending 
the season in a more or less pronounced blaze of glory, and, after 
figuring as a strong winter favourite for the Derby, showing before 
Epsom comes round that he has been vastly over-estimated— 
probably because he cannot stay a mile? As for fillies, every 
season about half the best two-year-olds go to pieces before they 
run the next year. Persimmon may not stay, notwithstanding 
that his own brother Florizel II. has made such exceptional 
improvement and undoubtedly stays really well—he is already 
being talked about as likely to win the Cesarewitch. 


John Porter told me the other day that Shaddock would not 
run till the Middle Park Plate, the idea being to keep him for that 
race in order that he might be at the post to have a cut at the 
Prince of Wales’s colt. Unless things greatly alter and some young 
horses that are now highly esteemed lose their reputation, the 
Middle Park should be a specially interesting race, for Persimmon, 
Shaddock, St. Frusquin, Roquebrune, and Serpentine and others 
are engaged ; and between the time of writing and of running it is 
probable that some animals at present ‘dark’ will have shown 
themselves worthy opponents. Persimmon, indeed, may run for 


the Chesterfield Stakes, an event which will be « over before these 
Notes appear. 


The owner of Isinglass has a will of his own, and having 
made up his mind that the great horse should be trained this 
year for the Ascot Cup, should run for that and for nothing else, 
the programme has been strictly followed. The lamentations of 
his trainer, Jewitt, are deep and heartfelt. He has never had the 
horse so well, he declares, and it is in his eyes a most melancholy 
thing that Isinglass should not win two or three more races—the 
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Goodwood Cup or the Gordon Stakes, and a handsome cup at 
Newmarket in the autumn. ‘I would not have him beaten for 
the world,’ Jewitt remarked to me the other day, ‘but there’s 
nothing to touch him, he couldn’t lose!’ The decree had, 
however, gone forth ; though I confess that, as I saw Isinglass 
striding along in his best style, while watching the work at 
Newmarket in the mornings during the July meetings, it did 
appear something of a pity that he was to bear his owner's light 
blue and scarlet quartered jacket on a racecourse no more. 


For those of us who carry the horse in our mind’s eye another 
pity is that he should have been ridden in all his races by so small 
a jockey as T. Loates. Isinglass is essentially a horse that wanted 
a man to show him off. TT. Loates always won on him, it is true, 
except when the horse’s rooted indisposition to go in front led to 
his being beaten in the Lancashire Plate. I did not see that race, 
but am told that for a short distance he literally trotted. He 
required to be driven, not because it was ever really necessary for 
him in any of his races to do his uttermost, but because he was 
one of those amiable lazy horses that do not trouble themselves 
to go until they are asked ; when it was impressed upon him that 
he really must gallop and win, he ‘smothered’ his rivals, as the 
phrase goes. On these occasions T. Loates used to be ‘all over 
him,’ with whirling arms and violently oscillating legs, necessitated 
by lack of physical strength. The performance would have looked 
vastly different had Mornington Cannon, Webb, or Watts, strong 
jockeys who could have got the horse out without all thai display 
of exertion, been in the saddle. 


But Isinglass won all his races with the exception named ; 
and I have thought that it would be particularly interesting to 
give here a full record of his successes in the handwriting of his 
fortunate and popular owner. Mr. M‘Calmont has most kindly 
enabled me to do so, and here it is for the edification of students 
of graphiology. On the occasion when Isinglass ran second 
for the Lancashire Plate he secured 1,200/., but that was not 
a race won, and so is not counted in the following total, though, 
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a8 @ mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence, 1,200/. must be 
added on. 


CHEVELEY PARK, 
NEWMARKET 
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A passage in the volume on 


the ‘ Pheasant,’ just published in 
the ‘ Fur and Feather ’ series, s 


uggests the enquiry which flies the 
faster, a pheasant or a partridge? After shooting well behind 
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driven partridges, and seeing them go on unscathed—an event 
which happens at times to many of us—we at last grasp the fact 
that the pace of the partridge is considerably faster than it 
appears to be, and that these birds fly very fast indeed—so fast 
that it may surprise some persons to learn that a partridge is not 
‘in it’ with a pheasant. Direct evidence of this was once fur- 
nished to Captain Machell. While shooting one day he saw a par- 
tridge come over a high fence at the other end of the field where 
he was standing. The bird flew towards him, and soon after it 
had topped the hedge a pheasant came after it. The Captain 
prepared to take the brown bird first and the other afterwards, 
for it looked as if he would have a chance at both in this 
succession ; but as he watched he saw the pheasant rapidly 
overtake and pass the partridge, and the gorgeous bird with the 
long tail was dead on the ground some time before the other 
came within convenient range and fell in turn. I do not see how 
we are to estimate the speed of game birds, even approximately ; 
but it is certain that the pheasant is tremendously fast—most 
literally ‘a flyer.’ 


— 


The Badminton Library is necessarily approaching an end— 
necessarily because every sport has been treated. About the 
same time as the first number of this Magazine appears ‘Sea 
Fishing’ will be issued; ‘ Dancing’ is to follow, and, in reply to 
obvious criticism that dancing is not a sport, the designers of the 
volume would reply that it is a pastime, and that ‘of Sports 
and Pastimes’ is the original description of the Library. This 
applies also to ‘ Billiards,’ which will follow ‘Dancing,’ and then 
a volume on the ‘Poetry of Sport’ will be the twenty-eighth 
and last. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the end is actually 
reached, for one after another the majority of the volumes need 
constant revision and additions. This is not the place to criticise 
the Library, for I am not an impartial witness; but I may 
perhaps say that I think readers of the new volume—the ‘ Sea 
Fishing ’—will be astonished at the extraordinary amount of 
information Mr. Bickerayke supplies, and that those who try 
their hand at the sport will appreciate the notably thorough way 
in which he has carried out his work, leaving no detail un- 
explained. 
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The American Turf invasion has not so far come to much. 
When the dusky-complexioned jockey Simms jumped off on Eau 
Gallie last April in the Crawfurd Plate at Newmarket, and won 
without bei..g headed, it looked as if the imported horses might 
do no small things. Ugly and awkward as Simms’s seat was, 
perched up on his horse’s withers, he won ; that he would have 
done so in a close finish with a good English jockey I never 
believed ; but there it was that time, and the win was cordially 
cheered when the horse was ridden back to the Birdcage. I 
recall that reception, because some remarks, equally ungenerous 
and ridiculous, have appeared in some of the lower-class American 
papers complaining of the treatment accorded to their horses. 
They have been handicapped rather leniently than otherwise, and 
in every way courtesy and consideration have been shown; the 
American owners have been admitted to the Jockey Club Stand 
at Newmarket, and’ to private Stands elsewhere, to which many 
English owners of at least equal social rank have not access. 
Apart from Eau Gallie’s win, a couple of selling plates picked up. 
by Banquet II. form the sum of American success—selling plates 
for which the horse ought never to Lave been entered, for the 
reason that there was never the least idea of selling him. The 
stake at issue was worth 100/., the horse after his second 
race was bought in for 1,510 guineas, and after his first race his 
owner got him back for 760 guineas. When this sort of thing is 
done, there is justice in the familiar reproach about using the 
horse as an ‘instrument of gambling.’ As for stakes, 650 guineas 
is the amount won by the American stable up to date—that is to 
say, up to the date of writing, the middle of July. 


I had intended to say a few words this month about some new 
books that have been sent to me, but the inexorable limits of 
space forbid, and I must leave the volumes in the hope of being 
able to speak of them in a future number. 

RAPIER. 
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